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A PROBLEM IN FACTORIAL DESIGN: 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PICTURE AND INSET 
TEST FOR DETERMINING YOUNG 
CHILDREN’S RESPONSES TO PERSONS 
OF DIFFERENT SKIN COLOR* 


CATHERINE LANDRETH and ELIZABETH FRAZIER PLATT 


University of California 


Recent investigations of young children’s social perception, in 
particular their perception of racial characteristics,!:?:*.4-5.6.7.8 
direct attention to the need for effective solution of the methodo- 
logical problems involved in such studies. The following report 
of an investigation, currently in progress, presents the writers’ 
solutions to the problems they encountered in undertaking a 
study of young children’s responses to persons of different skin 
color. 

Investigations to date of this aspect of young children’s 
behavior have been concerned with children’s racial identifica- 
tion and consciousness of self!:?*-* with the relative significance 
of race, sex and facial expression on the choice of playmates® 
and with children’s perceptions of the social réles of Negroes 
and whites.7:® 

While all of these are fundamental problems, a glance at 
Table I summarizing information on the samples reveals sampling 
procedures that qualify ones acceptance of some of the generaliza- 
tions on the population groups represented. For example in two 
reports*:® numbers are so small as to make generalizations impos- 
sible save for the twenty odd children concerned. In four, 





* Acknowledgment is due to graduate students Phyllis Du Pont, Willa 
H. Schmidt, Gloria Benson and Barbara C. Johnson for preliminary group 
studies, to Dr. Stanley Nash for mathematical assistance, and to Dr. Rheem 
Jarrett and Dr. Harold E. Jones for reading the manuscript. 
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though samples are large for the total study, comparisons for 
subgroups representing skin color, race, socio-economic status 
and segregation are made between such disparate numbers of 
children as nineteen, twenty-one and one hundred,* twenty-four, 
eighty-four and twenty-seven,® ninety and one hundred fifty-two’ 
and eighty per cent and twenty per cent of the sample.’ Three 
of the reports are concerned solely with negro children.'?* 
Two?’ are limited to children of five years and over. Measures 
of significance for differences obtained are lacking completely in 
three reports.** 
PURPOSE OF INVESTIGATION 


In planning the present investigation it was, therefore, decided 
to study responses to persons of different skin color by equal 
numbers of children—of both sexes— of three and five years of 
age—of upper and lower socio-economic status—of the Negro 
and white race—living in a Northern and a Southern State. 

Table II summarizes facts concerning the sample. The 
groups chosen for study represent readily distinguishable groups 
available in the population. The ages three and five were 
selected with the thought that three-year-olds would be the 
youngest group from whom coéperation might be obtained. A 
study of four-year-olds’ responses is contingent on the difference 
in findings between the three- and five-year-olds. At present 
data are still being gathered on these groups of children in 
California. 

Socio-economic status was not made a basis of distinction for 
Negro children because of the difficulty encountered in establish- 
ing criteria with the limited assistance available through the 
schools. It is, however, the investigators’ hope to study this 
factor later. 

While a comparison of responses of children in mixed groups 
(Negro and white) with those in segregated groups would be 
interesting, it was found that mixed groups do not exist in the 
local school system in Berkeley and Oakland. Housing area 
restrictions appear to be the reason for white or Negro schools 
with a negligible percentage of children of the other race in 
attendance. 

A glance at Table II indicates the type and number of inter- 
group comparisons possible with the experimental design indi- 
cated by the sample. 
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PICTURE INSET TEST 


In developing a test situation it was decided that a response 
involving interesting activity would result in readier codperation 
from the three-year-olds than one calling for verbalization. A 
picture with one figure which could be completed by adding an 
inset containing another figure, offered such a possibility. 


TaBLE II.—YounG CHILDREN’S RESPONSES TO PERSONS OF 
DIFFERENT SKIN COLOR 
Population Sample 














N-576 
Age 3 years 5 years 
Race Negro White Negro White 
Soc. Ec. Status Unde-| Up- Lower Unde-| Up- Lower 
fined | per fined | per 
Northern State 
(California) 
Girls 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Boys 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Southern State 
(Alabama) 
Girls 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Boys 24 24 24 24 24 24 























Two series of pictures and insets were therefore devised, one 
for boys and one for girls. Each series contains eighteen pic- 
tures. As Table III illustrates, in six pictures the picture figure 
is white; in six, brown; in six, black. In four out of each six of 
these pictures, the picture figure is a child of the same sex as 
the child to be tested; in one out of each six the picture figure 
is a child of the opposite sex; and in one, a woman. 

The figure represented in the accompanying insets is either 
a child of the same sex as the child in the picture, a baby, a 
woman ora man. Each picture has three accompanying insets 
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TaBLE III.—YounG CHILDREN’s RESPONSES TO PERSONS OF 
Picture Inset SERIES FOR Boys 


DIFFERENT SKIN COLOR. 


























Picture Figure Inset Figure 

Skin Color White Skin Color | White | Brown! Black 
1A* Boy Boy aT bT ct 
2A as Baby a b c 
3A ” Woman a *b Cc 
4A ” Man a b Cc 
5A Woman Man a b Cc 
6A Girl Girl a b Cc 

Skin Color Brown | Skin Color | White | Brown! Black 
1B* Boy Boy a b c 
2B . Baby a b c 
3B ” Woman a b c 
4B Man a b Cc 
5B Woman Man a b c 
6B Girl Girl a b Cc 

Skin Color Black Skin Color | White | Brown/ Black 
1C* Boy Boy a b c 
2C " Baby 4 b c 
3C ” Woman a b c 
4C - Man a b c 
5C Woman Man a b Cc 
6C Girl Girl a b Cc 




















* ABC refers to skin color of figure in picture. 
t abc refers to skin color of figure in inset. 
Note: Figures 1 to 6 refer to picture and inset person-combination, thus 
3A—white boy with a woman. 
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which are identical in all respects except the skin color of the 
person represented. 

Each picture when completed with an inset portrays two per- 
sons engaged in an activity with which any young child would be 
familiar. Activities are playing, eating, bathing, riding, walking 
and waking up in the morning. The pictures are designedly 
neutral in feeling tone in order to be within the comprehension of 
three-year-old children. 

Construction details concerning the pictures are that they were 
painted with a quick drying lacquer on 12’ X 15” masonite 
rectangles and finished with a clear shellac on both sides. Colors 
chosen were recommended by the University Decorative Art 
Department as being equally pleasing with white, brown and 
black skins. Negro facial characteristics other than skin color 
were suggested but not emphasized. Slight variations in back- 
ground and clothing were made for the six A, B, and C pictures 
and insets so that children might not tire of them. For instance, 
IA shows two boys piling blocks in a wagon; IB, two boys on a 
rocking boat; and IC, two boys making a sand castle. Figure I 
shows two different picture and inset person-combinations. 
Inset figures are light white in one, black in one and brown in 
another inset. 

Between usage pictures were stored in flannel bags hooked on 


to a portable storage rack. 


DATA AVAILABLE FROM RESPONSES TO PICTURE INSET TEST 


When the series of pictures is presented on three separate 
occasions with the three possible pairings of the three insets, 
data are offered on fifty-four choices of an inset for a picture. 
In thirty-six choices the child has a chance to match the skin 
color of the figure in the inset with that of the figure in the 
picture. The child also has thirty-six opportunities to register a 
preference for white, brown or black skin color as each inset with 
this skin color is presented thirty-six times as one of a pair from 
which he makes a choice. 

In addition to obtaining data on 1) the child’s matching and 
2) preference choices for each skin color—white, brown and 
black, it is obvious that it is also possible to compare such match- 
ing and preference choices in terms of 3) the different persons 
represented in the inset and 4) in terms of the first and third 


presentation of the series. 
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Data from this latter comparison could be taken as evidence 
either of consistency of choice or development of a solving 
principle or hypothesis. 

As a pair of insets necessarily assume a right and left position 
it is also possible 5) to compare—the number of times the child 
shows a preference for or matches the skin color of the figure in an 
inset presented to his right or his left. 

If children’s responses to the picture inset test are to be 
interpreted in terms of matching and preference reactions it is 
necessary that the order of presentation of the pictures does not 
introduce systematic variables and that it is similar for all 
groups of children in terms of the comparisons to be made. 


PRESENTATION FACTORS HELD CONSTANT 


Right-handed choices.—As a preliminary group test revealed a 
strong tendency of the three-year-olds to choose the inset pre- 
sented to their right it was obvious that for each presentation of 
the series of eighteen pictures, white (a) brown (b) and black (c) 
inset figures must appear equally often to the child’s right and to 
his left and must equally often match the skin color of the figure 
in the picture when presented to right or left. 

Perseveration—A tendency to perseverate had also to be 
counteracted by randomising or systemizing the order of pres- 
entation of the skin color of the figure in the picture and that 
of the figures in the insets. 

Table IV summarizes factors held constant in presenting the 
insets to each group of children. Table V indicates the way in 
which presentation order of paired insets is developed. Many 
other examples besides the two presented are possible. 

After working out a presentation order for the paired insets 
it was next necessary to randomise, or more correctly systemize 
the order of presentation of the skin color of the stationary figure 
in the picture. Systemization was in terms of having no skin 
color follow itself, thus: 


1A 1B 1C 
2C 2A 2B 
3B 3 C 3A 
4A | 4B 4C 
5B 5C 5A 


6C 6A 6B 
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Forty-two different presentation orders can be devised which 
meet this requirement. 

The next problem was to combine three different picture 
systemization series (one for each presentation) with a set of 
paired insets meeting the requirements exemplified in Table V. 


TABLE IV.—Factors HEtp CONSTANT IN PRESENTATION OF 
54 Parrs or INSETS 





Matching 


Pres- | Skin color | Number presented possibilities 


enta- | of figure 
tion | minset | Total | Right | Left | Total | Right} Left 








First White a 12 6 6 4 2 2 
Brown b 12 6 6 4 2 2 
Black c 12 6 6 4 2 2 
Second | White a 12 6 6 4 2 2 
Brown b 12 6 6 4 2 2 
Black c 12 6 6 4 2 2 
Third White a 12 6 6 4 2 2 
Brown b 12 6 6 4 2 2 
Black c 12 6 6 4 2 2 


Total White a 36 18 18 12 6 
Brown b 36 18 18 12 6 
Black c 36 18 18 12 6 





aon 























Eighteen matching choices possible on the right and on the left. 

Equal occurrence of each permutation: ab ac be, ba ca cb. 

Each picture matched once on right, once on left. 

Each picture and inset person combination presented with a white, 
a brown and a black skinned figure on the right and on the left in each 
presentation. 


Table VI presents a series for one group of children, prepared 
as a check and tabulation sheet. This check sheet is being used 
with five-year-old Negro and white children in California and in 
Alabama. 
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TABLE V.—Two EXAMPLES OF Ways IN WHicH PAIRS oF 
HoupInGa ConsTANT Factors 


DESCRIBED IN TABLE IV 


Insets May BE PRESENTED. 


Key I. 


1 child with child inset. 
2 child with baby inset. 
3 child with woman inset. 
4 child with man inset. 
5 woman with man inset. 

6 child with child inset (other sex) 


Key III 
Key IV 


Key V 


Right or Left R or L. 
Skin color of central figure 


A, white; B, brown; C, black 


Skin color of inset figure 


a, white; b, brown; c, black 


Key II Number of presentation I, II, III. 


Picture. I 
R-L 
1A a-b 
2A b-a 
3A a-c 
4A c-8 
5A c-b 
6A b-c 
1B c-a 
2B a-c 
3B c-b 
4B b-c 
5B b-a 
6B a-b 
1C b-c 
2C c-b 
3C b-a 
4C a-b 
5C a-c 
6C c-a 
Total Presented 
a 6-6 
b 6-6 
Cc 6-6 
Matching 
a 2-2 
b 2-2 
Cc 2-2 
Permutations 
a-b c-& 
b-a a-c 


II 
R-L 
c-a 
a-c 
c-b 
b-c 
b-a 
a-b 


b-c 
c-b 
b-a 
a-b 
a-c 
c-a 


a-b 
b-a 
a-c 
c-a 
c-b 
b-c 


£23 


2-2 
2-2 
2-2 


b-c 
c-b 


III 
R-L 
b-c 
c-b 
b-a 
a-b 
a-c 
c-a 


a-b 
b-a 
a-c 
c-a 
c-b 
b-c 


c-a 
a-c 
c-b 
b-c 
b-a 
a-b 


6-6 
6-6 
6-6 
2-2 


2-2 
2-2 


9 of each 
9 of each 


Picture. I 
R-L 
1A a-b 
2A b-a 
3A b-c 
4A c-b 
5A c-a 
6A a-c 
1B b-c 
2B c-b 
3B c-a 
4B a-c 
5B a-b 
6B b-a 
1C c-a 
2C a-c 
3C a-b 
4C b-a 
5C b-c 
6C c-b 
Total Presented 
a 6-6 
b 6-6 
Cc 6-6 
Matching 
a 2-2 
b 2-2 
Cc 2-2 
Permutations 
b-a a-c 
a-b c-a 


II 
R-L 
b-c 
c-b 
c-a 
a-c 
a-b 
b-a 


c-a 
a-c 
a-b 
b-a 
b-c 
c-b 


a-b 
b-a 
b-c 
c-b 
c-a 
a-c 


ae es 


2-2 
2-2 
2-2 


c-b 
b-c 


III 
R-L 
c-a 
a-c 
a-b 
b-a 
b-c 
c-b 


a-b 
b-a 
b-c 
c-b 
c-a 
a-c 


b-c 
c-b 
c-a 
a-c 
a-b 
b-a 


ee 


2-2 
2-2 
2-2 


9 of each 
9 of each 
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TaBLeE VI 
Young Children's Responses to People of Different Skin Color 
Child's Name Age 
Parent's Occ. Sex 
Address Skin Color 
School School Group 
Experimenter Teacher 











Person: 










Relative : 
ATS , 








Color Ident. 
lil 
2i2 
3/3 





Tdent. 
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As six groups of children are to be studied in California and in 
Alabama, five other sets, each of three different systemizations of 
picture skin colors and their accompanying inset pairs, were also 
prepared. 

In combining picture and inset series it was found, to the 
investigator’s chagrin, that it was not possible to assign random 
numbers to the forty-two picture series and the various inset 
series and then combine them. Even though such random 
combinations met all requirements listed on Tables IV and V they 
introduced other problems. In some cases runs of four of a kind 
of skin color of inset figure appeared on the right thus: 


1A ab 
2B cb—4 bs on one side 
3C ab 
4A cb 


In others there were runs of matching skin colors on one side 
thus: 


cb 
ac 
ba 
ca 
be 
ab 


rFDaADPOQ 


It was therefore arbitrarily decided to eliminate all combina- 
tions in which there was a run of four or more of a kind of skin 
colors on the right or the left, or five or more matching skin 
colors on the right or the left. It was thus that the six different 
check sheets, one of which is shown in Table VI were developed 
for the six groups in California and Alabama. 

As an additional measure in overcoming the influence of 
systematic variables in presentation order each group of forty- 
eight children was divided into three subgroups of sixteen, and 
given the following presentation orders on the three occasions on 
which they were tested.* 





* This suggestion was offered by Dr. W. G. Cochron. 
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Occasions 
Groups , 9 3 
Presentation orders 
x I II III 
Y II III I 
R III I II 











MANNER OF PRESENTATION 


All groups in California are being tested by one white experi- 
menter. The series of eighteen pictures, one for boys and one 
for girls, is presented on three occasions, a week apart. Each 
child is tested singly. The procedure takes from five to ten 
minutes for each child. The child is told, in the case of the first 
picture, “‘ Here is a picture of two boys (or girls) playing. One 
of the boys is out of the picture. Which of these boys would you 
like to putin?” The insets are presented above the inset space. 

At the end of the third presentation the experimenter presents 
six insets of a white boy, a brown girl, a black boy, a white girl, 
a brown boy and a black girl, and laying them in front of the 
child says, ‘““Some of these children are Negroes. Would you 
show me all the Negro children? Put your finger on all the Negro 
children.” 

The purpose, here, is to obtain data which may be of interest 
in comparing children’s responses to persons of different skin 
color in terms of their expressed awareness of its valid significance. 

The experimenter then tests the child’s ability to match skin 
color by presenting three rectangles painted with samples of 
skin color. 


ba c b ac 
a b c 
a b ba c b 
a b Cc 


She points to the one in front of the child and says, ‘““‘Show me 
the one like this. Put your finger on the one like this.” 
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In summary the test procedure devised for determining young 
children’s responses to persons of different skin color holds con- 
stant all presentation factors which preliminary trials indicated 
might affect the results. Differences in response between groups 
of children may therefore be interpreted in terms of native, 
developmental and environmental factors. 

A report presenting and discussing the responses of the six 
groups of children tested in California is now in preparation. 
The six groups of children in Alabama have not yet been tested. 
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INSIGHT INTO ONE’S OWN VALUES* 


JULIAN C. STANLEY 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Twenty years have elapsed since Vernon and Allport?’ first 
published an attitude scale, A Study of Values, designed to 
validate Eduard Spranger’s' six ‘types of men’ empirically. 
Except for its social-value scores, which are quite unreliable, the 
instrument has proved to be useful in many fields, particularly 
for comparing groups. A considerable amount of normative 
data showing characteristic patterns for various occupations 
and institutions has appeared in the psychological literature. 


SELF-RATINGS 


One aspect of validity, correlation of self-rankings with scores 
on the scale, has received comparatively little attention. In 
their original article Vernon and Allport!” reported r’s between 
scores and “the average of five external and one self-rating”’ 
for each person in “‘a fairly heterogeneous group” of forty-eight 
college students (pp. 245, 242). These are shown in Table 1. 

Two years later Pintner!? obtained correlations with self- 
ratings for one hundred eighty-seven students in an educational 
psychology class (fifty-eight men, one hundred twenty-nine 
women), which also appear in Table 1. He concluded, ‘‘ With 
the exception of political interests, all these values are positive 
and some are very satisfactory considering the unreliability of 
the self-ratings”’ (p. 356). 

Recently Anderson? studied self-rankings of two hundred eight 
male vocational counseling clients “prior to the interpretation 
of their results on the Allport-Vernon Study of Values’”’ and after 
these individuals “‘ were given an explanation of the six directions 
of interest represented in this measure” (p. 350). Subjects did 
not rank all six values, but instead indicated ‘‘the two among the 
six values which they judged to be most significant to them” 
and ‘‘the two among the six values which they judged to be 





* The writer is indebted to Doctors Gordon W. Allport, Susan W. Gray, 
and John W. Gustad for suggestions that proved helpful to him in reporting 
the results of this study. 
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least significant to them” (p. 350). Her analysis of this data is 
couched in terms of percentages rather than correlation coeffi- 
cients, so no direct comparison with the above studies is possible. 
The general trend seems to be essentially the same, however. Of 
particular interest is her finding that self-understanding appar- 
ently increases with age, the 26+ group exceeding the 18-25 
clients. 


TABLE 1.—CoRRELATION BETWEEN SELF-RATINGS AND STUDY OF 
VALUES ScorES IN THREE INVESTIGATIONS 























Value 
eed Theo-| Eco- | Aes- Social Po- | Relig- 
retical | nomic | thetic | °°°™ | litical | ious 
Pintner!?” ol .39 .59 .14| —.02] .68 
Vernon and 
Allport}? .40 .57 .57 | —.06 .44; .69 
This Study ol .51 .51 15 24) .51 











Although the SV* is a forced-choice instrument which indicates 
the strength of the six evaluative attitudes relative to each other, 
apparently the rating scales used by Pintner!* and Vernon and 
Allport!” did not employ a ranking technique, but instead allowed 
the subject to rate himself high (or low) on every value if he so 
desired. Self-ranking without ties seems to the present writer 
more in harmony with the rationale of the SV than are non- 
complementary ratings. Also, untied ranks make feasible the 
computation of Pearson product-moment r’s between scores and 
self-ranks for each individual, because certain constants can be 
inserted in the usual formula for the correlation coefficient with 
ensuing simplifications. This technique was employed in the 
present study. 


SUBJECTS AND METHOD 


The subjects were sixty-six male freshmen taking an elective 
course in general psychology at a small New England municipal 





* Throughout the rest of this paper ‘SV’ will refer to the Allport-Vernon 
Study of Values. 
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junior college. They comprised about fifty per cent of all male 
freshmen at this institution and were reasonably representative 
of that group. The age range was 17-25 years, with a mean of 
20.0 and a standard deviation of 1.8. 

On a Monday during the second semester each subject was 
given an SV booklet and allowed to complete it in class. The 
scale was not discussed until the next Monday when the writer 
suggested that self-ratings be made and when he read to the 
group the outline of Spranger’s types from pp. 8-11 of the Manual 
of Directions! without additional comments. Every person was 
then asked to rank himself without ties from 1 (highest value) 
to 6 (lowest value) on the categories. Only after these rankings 
were collected did students learn their scores. 

Both scores and rankings were secured for sixty-six of the 
sixty-eight men enrolled; two were absent when students ranked 
their values. Complete data were obtained for all twelve 
female members of the group, but because of the small number 
involved these results have not been included in the present 
report. * 

RESULTS 


Scores and Self-Rankings.—Table 2 summarizes SV scores for 
these sixty-six male freshmen, who were highest on political and 
economic values and lowest on aesthetic. Their profile is fairly 


TABLE 2.—MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF STUDY OF 
VALUES Scores For 66 MALE CoLLEGE FRESHMEN 





Value 





: E A S P R 





Mean 29. 


30. 34.0 | 30.8 
SD 5. 7.0 7.2 


3 
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oO © 
om bo 
oO © 
“I GO 
> ie | 























similar to the typical one for males reported in the Manual of 
Directions. 

Information concerning self-rankings is given in Table 3, 
where the highest average rank, 2.6, is on the social category and 





* Their self-ranking correlations did not, however, differ markedly from 
those for the men. 
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the lowest, 4.6, is on the religious. Correlating score means with 
rank means produces an r of only .15,* so for the group as a 
whole there was poor agreement. If, however, we compute the 
correlation between scores and ranks separately for each value, 
the r’s are somewhat higher (see Table 1). These figures agree 
fairly well with those of Pintner!? and Vernon and Allport,’ 
even though Pintner (and perhaps Vernon and Allport, also) 
employed both sexes and should therefore have had more score 
variability and a consequent tendency toward larger r’s than in 
the present investigation. 


TABLE 3.—MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SELF-RANK- 
INGS ON Stupy OF VALUES CATEGORIES FOR 66 MALE COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN 
(1 = highest rank, 6 = lowest) 





Value 





T E A S P R 





Mean 3. 
l 


2. 
SD 1 


2 7 3.9 2.6 3.9 4.6 
5 HY 1.7 1.4 1.7 1.3 























Individual Correlations.—Sixty-six correlation coefficients were 
computed, showing for each subject the relationship between his 
scores and ranks, and the median value was found to be .39, 
with a range from .98 to —.81. Since the distribution of these 
individual r’s is negatively skewed, it was thought desirable to 
employ Fisher’s‘ z-transformation with the correction for system- 
atic positive bias (p. 205). In Table 4 will be found a distribu- 
tion of the corrected z’s as recommended for graphic portrayal 
by Kelley. The mean z computed from ungrouped data is 
.369, to which corresponds an r of .35. The difference between 
this mean z and a z of 0 is more than five times its standard error. 
The sample standard deviation, .54, approximates the theoretical 
standard error of a.z based upon six pairs, 1/+/3 = .58. 





* Because the highest rank is 1 and the lowest 6, negative coefficients of 
correlation between ranks and SV scores have a positive meaning in a ‘high 
ranking goes with high score’ sense (and, conversely, r’s that are initially 
positive have a negative connotation). Therefore, in this study all r’s 
between ranks and scores have been multiplied by — 1 before being reported. 
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Intra-individual variability, represented by the standard 
deviation of the subject’s SV scores, correlates .38 with the z’s, 
showing in this study a significant though slight tendency for per- 
sons with the more pronounced value patterns to rate themselves 
better than do those with less dispersion. Inspection of the 
scatter diagram for this r reveals that the regression is probably 
rectilinear. 

Reliability—Vernon and Allport!’ listed split-half reliability 
coefficients based upon their ‘fairly heterogeneous group’ of 
forty-eight college students but did not indicate the methods of 
splitting employed. Careful scrutiny of the SV score sheet shows 
that a split producing forms comparable with respect to content 
is very difficult, if not impossible, to secure. A simple odd-even 
division of the present data resulted in the following critical 


TABLE 4.—FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF 66 CORRECTED 2’S 








(t = .41) 
Class Limits Class Index | * Equivalent Fre- 
of Class Index | quency 
1.85 & 2.25 2.05 .97 1 
1.44& 1.84 1.64 .93 1 
1.03 & 1.43 1.23 84 0 
.62 & 1.02 .82 .68 23 
21 & .61 41 .39 15 
— .20O«& .20 0 0 16 
— 61& — .21 — .4l — .39 8 
—1.02 & — .62 — .82 — .68 1 
—1.43 & —1.03 —1.23 — .84 1 














ratios for the differences between means of the halves: theoretical, 
0.3; economic, 7.2; aesthetic, 4.6; social, 3.7; political, 2.1; and 
_ Teligious, 4.1. All but one of these CR’s are significant beyond 
the five per cent level, so the halves do not fulfill the assumption 
of equal means set forth by Jackson and Ferguson’ (p. 110). 
Nevertheless, for comparative purposes r;,’s determined from 
these halves* are shown with the Fisher and Vernon-Allport 





* Instead of computing the r between scores on the two halves and 
‘stepping this up’ by means of the Spearman-Brown formula, the writer 
employed Rulon’s' simplified procedure. 
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coefficients in Table 5, where it will be seen that with the excep- 
tion of the political value all of the present figures are lower than 
those reported in 1931. This may perhaps be attributable in 
part to the heterogeneity, especially with respect to sex, of the 
earlier group. 


TABLE 5.—STEPPED-UP SPLIT-HALF RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS 
FOR THE Siudy of Values OBTAINED IN THREE DIFFERENT 











INVESTIGATIONS 
Value 
T E A S P R 
Fisher :° 
Fathers .50 71 . 64 45 .43 .75 
Mothers .65 .60 .39 .57 .43 .75 
Sons .49 . 81 .59 .58 .74 
Daughters .69 | .64 | .62 | .58 | .37 | .76 
Vernon and 
Allport?” . 62 72 .84 | .49 | .53 . 84 
This Study .45 . 64 .78 01 .72 .46 























Harris,* Todd,'!* and Whitely'® report substantial test-retest 
r’s even for the social value, so the low split-half coefficients 
found in the present study can probably be charged in some 
measure to the method of splitting and to error variance in the 
academically mediocre group of freshmen taking the test. The 
entire SV scale is quite short, however, so reliability coefficients 
for each of the six categories cannot reasonably be expected to 
be high enough for individual predictive purposes. 


DISCUSSION 


Vernon and Allport!” remark that ‘Empirical validity cannot 
be found satisfactorily by comparing the test results with ratings, 
owing to the unfamiliarity of the average rater with the con- 
ceptual nature of the values. His misinterpretation of the social 
value, combined with the ambiguity inherent in Spranger’s 
conception of this value, is fatal” (p. 245). Pintner’s!? subjects 
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misinterpreted the political category (direct expression of power) 
even more than the social. 

Most available evidence seems to indicate that the social 
category lacks reliability. The political value is reasonably 
reliable but sometimes exhibits quite low correlations with 
ratings. In a personal communication to the writer, Dr. Allport 
remarked concerning these observations and others: ‘If the SV 
has high validity (and it seems to have) but if self-ratings are 
relatively poor against this criterion, does it not follow that 
students require an opportunity to get better insight? In 
other words, the SV is a good didactic device. What students 
need is to compare themselves with their contemporaries on a 
common scale. Until they do so their self-knowledge is defi- 
cient.”” With this point of view the present writer concurs fully. 

The z’s probably have rather low reliability, but this con- 
jecture has not been tested in the present study. Such a deter- 
mination would involve two administrations of the SV to each 
subject, followed by two sets of self-rankings for each person, 
and would also permit computation of an r,; for the ranks. 

If z is an estimate of the subject’s self-insight into his value- 
system as defined by Spranger, what characteristics should 
persons with high z’s have that differentiate them from those with 
low z’s? We might surmise that the former individuals would 
react more objectively to their environments, rationalize less, 
and in general be better adjusted. They should not necessarily 
be superior students, however, since the insightful individual 
whose highest value is, say, economic, may be content barely to 
pass his work in order to meet minimum standards for a degree 
that willhave monetary worthforhim. Infact, none ofthe values, 
with the possible exception of the theoretical one, which resembles 
Thurstone’s'® ‘interest in science,’ seems logically related to 
desire for general academic success. 

Since good reading ability appears to be necessary in order to 
fill out the SV intelligently, and since understanding the descrip- 
tion of Spranger’s types as set forth in the Manual of Directions 
calls for considerable knowledge of vocabulary, the possibility 
that the z’s are positively associated with scores on a reading 
test was investigated. The r between z’s and total scores on the 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test,'° which is speeded and contains 
both vocabulary and paragraph-comprehension subtests, was 
only .10, while the z’s correlated .14 with scores on the Revised 
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Minnesota Paper Form Board Test,® an essentially nonverbal 
measure of spatial-relationship ability.* Neither of these r’s 
differs significantly from zero, of course. 

Vernon and Allport!” point out that intra-individual varia- 
bility is one measure of the reliability of profiles on the six values. 
For poor readers the scale probably should be less reliable than 
for those who read better, so we might expect moderate positive 
correlation between individual o’s and scores on the Nelson- 
Denny Reading Test, but this r is just .10. Evidently the 
range of reading ability among these subjects is not great enough 
to affect intra-individual variability very much. 

Future Research.—Both z’s and individual o’s seem worthy 
of further study, especially with reference to personality vari- 
ables. It would be helpful to know, for instance, how self- 
insight as measured by z varies from the freshman to the senior 
year of college and what change occurs in o during that interval. 
A carefully planned longitudinal investigation would be needed 
to follow up Anderson’s? observation that self-insight appears to 
increase markedly with age. On a priori grounds possibly we 
should hypothesize that both z and o are thus related to chrono- 
logical age. It is not sufficient to establish that in a given group 
significant correlation exists between z’s and age, because the 
older persons may differ considerably from the younger ones in 
many respects other than age.f For example, we cannot safely 
assume that when fifty-year-olds in such a group were twenty 
their z’s would have been of the same magnitude as those of the 
current twenty-year-old subjects. 

Among students in the present study, as in most such school- 
grade situations, age is negatively correlated with tested intel- 
ligence. If both chronological and mental age are positively 
correlated with z, some eighteen-year-olds may be able to com- 
pensate for youth with brightness and therefore earn higher z’s 
than older classmates. Furthermore, practically all of the older 
students are World War II veterans, while few of the younger 
ones have had such military experience. These factors point 
toward the necessity for following the same persons through 
college and, preferably, into later life. t 





* The r between NDRT and RMPFBT scores for this group is .35. 

{ For the relatively homogeneous group utilized here, the r between 
chronological age to the nearest year and z is .14. 

t For a thorough discussion of this general point see Corey.* 
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Statistical Note-—Peters and Van Voorhis'! call the r between 
scores and ranks rho prime and state that Pearson’s correction 
formula for estimating the r that would have beer obtained if 
scores instead of ranks had been available isr = 1.0233 ’ (p. 109). 
Since this adjustment is small and depends upon an untested 
assumption, it was not made in the present study. 

The mean of six untied ranks is 3.500 and the standard devia- 
tion 1.708. The mean of an individual’s SV scores is always 
30.000, so the customary formula for the product-moment coeffi- 
cient of correlation may be simplified for our purposes to 


630 — XY 
4.18 1/ ZY? — 5400 








where X designates any rank and Y any SV score. It will be 
noted that because a rank of 1 is ‘high’ and 6 ‘low,’ we have multi- 
plied the usual formula by —1 in order that a tendency for high 
ranks to go with high SV scores will result in a positive coefficient. 


SUMMARY 


After reviewing the brief literature dealing with self-rating on 
the Allport-Vernon Study of Values, the writer discusses a study 
involving self-rankings without ties made by sixty-six male col- 
lege freshmen. For individuals the average correlation between 
these ranks and SV scores was approximately .35. In the group 
as a whole social-value scores correlated lowest with self-rankings 
(.15), while aesthetic, economic, and religious values were highest 
and tied with .51. 

In this investigation there is a slight tendency (r = .38) for 
students whose values are pronounced to have better ‘self- 
insight’ than those whose profiles are relatively flat. 

A measure of insight called z, which can be computed fairly 
quickly with the assistance of an electric calculator, is offered 
for further study, especially with regard to its reliability and 
validity. 

Some measure of intra-individual variability such as the stand- 
ard deviation is suggested for inclusion in future research projects 
involving the Study of Values.* 





*Since this paper was written, Allport and Lindsey have revised and 
restandardized the SV, giving particular attention to the hitherto unsatis- 
factory social scale. 
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METHODS FOR INDICATING THE TRUE SIZES 
OF PICTURED OBJECTS! 


MORTON 8. MALTER 
Michigan State College 


Textbook illustrations may depict objects in enlarged, actual 
or reduced sizes. Occasionally, related objects similar in size 
are reduced by the same proportions and illustrated in one panel. 
Readers familiar with one object can then use it to judge the 
sizes of the others. More often no attempt is made to reduce 
objects by the same ratios because they are too diverse in size. 
For example, an elephant might be reduced in a ratio that would 
result in an adequate sized illustration. To reduce other objects 
similarly would result in exceedingly small representations. 
Likewise, the attempt seldom is made to enlarge items by the 
same proportion. Furthermore, within many books some objects 
necessarily are enlarged or reduced, while others lend themselves 
to reproduction in actual size. The result is that readers seldom 
have an opportunity to utilize familiar pictures in evaluating 
the actual sizes of unknown representations. 

To guide readers in judging the actual sizes of representations, 
captions are used. These captions sometimes indicate actual 
size in ratio form, e.g. ‘4 actual size.” Ratios are unacceptable 
to most educators for they generally are difficult to interpret. 
More often the captions are in terms of linear measurement, 
e.g. “‘The object is 5 feet long.”” Although this type of caption 
is assumed to be useful for adults, some educators have ques- 
tioned its validity for younger pupils. They would prefer, 
instead, that the size of a pictured object be shown through 
comparing it to a familiar item. Dale,? for example, states: 
“Unless the picture includes one item whose dimensions are 
familiar to students, it will be impossible for them to know the 
sizes of the objects. A good photograph of the pyramids 
includes a man or a camel, and immediately the child appreciates 
the relative sizes. It is not enough to tell pupils how large the 
items are... . ” 


1 This study was subsidized in part by a grant from Britannica Jr. 
*Edgar Dale, Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching, New York: Dryden 


Press, 1947, p. 230. 
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This writer could find no studies concerned with the ability of 
pupils to utilize either linear measurement or familiar objects 
in judging the sizes of unknown representations. This study, 
therefore, was conducted to determine the relative effectiveness 
of these two methods. The study is limited to pupils in grade 
VI. It involves only illustrations whose referents range between 
six inches and six feet. The illustrations, furthermore, are 
limited to animals reduced by varying proportions. 


PROCEDURE 


For purposes of the experiment, the following null-hypothesis 
was formulated: Numerical terms (linear measurement) are not 


TABLE I1.—THE FouRTEEN ANIMALS REPRESENTED IN PICTURES 


Picture 
Number Name Geographic Habitat True Size 
1 Adjutant Bird India, Africa 5 feet 
2 Magpie Western U.S.A. 20 inches 
3 Tapir Asia 314 feet 
4 Wart Hog Africa 271% inches 
5 Flamingo S. America 
Cen. America 4 feet 
6 Flycatcher U.S.A. 14 inches 
7 Yak Asia 6 feet 
8 Horned Toad Western U.S.A. 
Mexico 6 inches 
9 Flying Fish Tropical Waters 18 inches 
10 Aardvark Africa 5 feet 
11 Marten U.S.A., Europe 18 inches 
12 Civet Cat Asia, Africa 2% feet 
13 Barracuda Tropical Waters 3-8 feet 
14 Gila Monster Western U.S.A. 2 feet 


significantly more useful than familiar objects for helping pupils 
in grade VI judge the actual sizes of unknown representations. 
The hypothesis was tested as follows: 

Fourteen pictures of animals were selected from a juvenile 
encyclopedia. (Table I.) The pictures were submitted to a 


group of grade VI pupils who were asked to identify each picture. 
The results indicated the pupils were unfamiliar with each of the 
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fourteen animals. Pupils tested in this preliminary survey were 
selected from populations similar to those the writer planned to 
use in the experiment. It was assumed, therefore, that the 
fourteen animals represented unfamiliar animals. These fourteen 
drawings were designated as Set No-Help. 

A pair of silhouettes was inserted in the right-hand corner of a 
copy of each drawing in the Set No-Help. One member of each 
pair represented the central animal in the drawing proper. The 
other member represented a common object, i.e., a man, an arm 
or a fork, drawn to scale and intended to indicate relative size. 
It was assumed that the silhouette device would simulate a 
drawing proper including a familiar object. In fact, the sil- 
houette device was probably more advantageous, since the 
possibility of perspective confusing the reader was minimized 
through placing both objects in the pair on the same plane. 

The silhouette devices in pictures 1-9, 11 and 13-14 were 
intended to be of maximum value to the pupils. In these twelve 
sets the familiar objects’ most familiar dimension, e.g., the height 
of man, was inserted parallel with the dimensions of the animals 
the pupils were expected to judge. Furthermore, in these sets 
the sizes of the familiar and unknown objects were not divergent. 
In pictures 10 and 12 the familiar objects were represented 
vertically, although pupils were expected to estimate the hori- 
zontal dimensions of the animals. In picture 12 the familiar 
object was much larger than the animal. These fourteen draw- 
ings were designated as Set Silhouette-Help. 

Copies of each drawing in Set No-Help were used to prepare 
a third exhibit. This time the size of each animal was indicated 
by a linear measurement caption inserted beneath each picture. 
The captions were taken exactly as stated from the juvenile 
encyclopedia containing the original drawings. The last column 
in Table I shows the numerical caption included with each 
picture. These fourteen drawings were designated as Set 
Numerical-Help. 

Sufficient copies of each of the three sets were planographed 
to provide proper materials at the desk of each member of a 
class being tested. All factors in the drawings proper were 
kept constant in the planographing process. 

A desk chart was,next constructed as follows: A line measuring 
ten and one-half inches in length was placed on paper. The 
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line was marked off and numbered in eighty-seven equally 
spaced places. Each number was inserted twice to enable one 
to read the numbers when the chart was held either vertically 
or horizontally. The desk chart was then planographed. 

A vertical wall chart, measuring eleven inches across and 
one hundred four inches in height was designed. The chart 
was marked off every four inches in numbers from 101 to 127. 
Number 101 appeared four inches from the bottom of the chart 
and the remaining numbers followed consecutively upwards. 
A horizontal wall chart of the same dimensions was likewise 
constructed. This chart was marked off every four inches in 
letters from A at the left to Z at the right. The letter A was 
inserted four inches from the left-hand margin. The markings 
on both charts were sufficiently legible to be read from all parts 
of a typical classroom. 

A multiple-choice test was constructed on the basis of a pilot 
study conducted in three Grade VI classes. Pupils in the pilot 
study responded to the fourteen drawings in the same manner 
described later in this study. Their free responses were used to 
develop the items for the multiple-choice test. The item 
developed in connection with each picture is shown in the 
column marked ‘Choice’ in Table II. The following section 
describes how the multiple choice test was used along with the 
drawings, desk chart and wall charts in collecting the data. 


COLLECTING THE DATA 


The method of administering the materials is considered for 
Class 1, a Grade VI class in Illinois. On a designated date, 
the investigator took charge of the class, consisting of twenty- 
four pupils. The vertical and horizontal wall charts were sus- 
pended in front of the room. The pupils were divided at random 
into two groups. All pupils were given a desk chart, multiple 
choice test, and the fourteen drawings in Set No-Help. They 
were given the following directions: 


Look at Picture 1. It is a picture of a bird. Notice that the bird 
is standing on the ground and that the top of its head is marked off in 
dash lines. I want you to imagine how tall the bird is in real life, 
between the part touching the ground and the part marked off in dash 
lines. Next, look at the wall chart marked off in numbers. I want 
you to imagine that the bird, in real life, is standing against the wall 
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TABLE II.—NvuMBER oF PupiIts IN Eacn Group SELECTING 


Pic- 
ture 
1 


* Correct Answers 


Choice 
a) 103 
b) 106 
ec) 109 
d) 112 

*e) 115 


f) 115+ 


a)— 34 
b) 34 
ce) 103 
*d) 105 
e) 107 
f) 109 
a) 103 
*b) 109 
ec) 115 
d) 118 
e) 121 


f) 121+ 


a) 105 
*b) 107 
c) 109 
d) lll 
e) 113 


f) 113+ 


a)—109 
b) 109 
*c) 112 
d) 115 
e) 118 
f) 121 
a)—103 
*b) 103 
c) 105 
d) 107 
e) 109 
f) 111 
a) 106 
b) 109 
c) 112 
d) 115 
%e) 118 


f) 118+ 


CHOICES FOR Eacu PICTURE 


Inches Num.H., Sil.H. 


12 
24 
36 
48 
60 
60+ 
—4 
4 
12 
20 
28 
36 
12 
36 
60 
72 
84 


84+ 


20 
28 
36 
44 
52 
52+ 
— 36 
36 
48 
60 
72 
84 
—12 
12 
20 
28 
36 
44 
24 
36 
48 
60 
72 
72+ 


2 
2 
9 
10 
40 
13 
14 
20 
16 
21 
3 
2 
7 
57 
11 
1 
0 
0 
20 
25 
14 
13 


10 


Pic- 
ture 
8 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


Choice 
a) 18 
*b) 51 
c) C 
d) D 
e) E 
f) E+ 
a) —68 
b) 68 
*c) D 
d) F 
e) H 
f) J 
a) C 
b) F 
c) I 
*d) O 
e) U 
f) U- 
a)-—5l1 
b) 51 
**o) D 
d) G 
e) I 
f) L 
a)-—51 
b) 51 
ec) C 
*d) F 
e) L 
f) O 
a) 51 
b) C 
c) F 
*d) O 
*e) X 
f) X+ 
a) — 26 
b) 26 
c) 51 
d) C 
%e) F 
f) L 


Inches Num.H. Sil. H. 


2 
6 
12 
16 
20 
20+ 
—8 
8 
16 
24 
32 
40 
12 
24 
36 
60 
84 
84+ 
—6 
6 
16 
28 
36 
48 
—6 
6 
12 
24 
48 
60 
6 
12 
24 
60 
96 
96+ 
—3 
3 
6 
12 
24 
48 


16 
35 
18 


oo 


ono oo Gore OH 


— 


10 
42 
17 
2 
3 
2 
6 
7 
12 
25 
19 
7 
5 
6 
23 
21 
18 
3 
7 
2 
11 
35 
18 
3 
7 
14 
20 
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chart with its feet on the ground. Now look at the multiple-choice 
test. Notice that there are six choices under the part marked Picture 1. 
The choices are marked a, b, c, d, e, and f. Here is what the choices 
mean. Choice ‘‘a’”’ means the bird shown in Picture 1 would reach 
to number 103 if it were standing against the wall chart. Choice “b” 


means that the... . 


Similar directions were given for Picture 2, which involved 
using the desk chart and vertical wall chart. After explaining 
the directions for Pictures 1 and 2, the investigator found the 
pupils were able to proceed on their own in judging the sizes of 
the remaining animals. A number of pupils requested individual 
attention at their desks. Among the questions raised were: 
1) “Between which two parts of the animals do I estimate real 
life size?” 2) “How do you use the multiple-choice test?” 
3) ‘‘Do we imagine the animal is standing on the floor or on 
No. 101?” The writer is convinced that his answers clarified 
the questions. 

When all subjects had completed the test, the drawings and 
multiple-choice sheets were collected. Blank multiple-choice 
sheets were given again to all pupils. Twelve subjects selected 
at random were given Set Silhouette-Help; the remaining sub- 
jects were given Set Numerical-Help. All pupils were asked 
again to estimate the sizes of the animals, utilizing the help 
provided with the drawings. The subjects were aware only of 
the help provided with their particular set, since the groups 
previously had been placed in different parts of the room. The 
pupils experienced no difficulty in following the directions. 

The fact that subjects in the groups were seated at varying 
distances from the wall chart was discounted as unimportant 
to the experiment on the basis of two assumptions. First, the 
assumption was made that equal numbers of pupils in both 
groups would be seated at the same distance from the wall chart. 
Secondly, the factor of size constancy was assumed. The term 
‘size constancy’ is used to refer to the fact that the seen sizes of 
object do not diminish as they become more distant, as do the 
retinal images corresponding to these objects. In this instance, 
the ‘seen sizes’ of objects refers to distances on the wall chart, 
against which the subjects had projected mental images of the 


animals. 
Data were collected in a like manner from five other Grade VI 
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classes, making a total of one hundred fifty-four pupils tested 
in the experiment. The IQ of the seventy-six pupils provided 
with Set Silhouette-Help was 103.26 (¢ 11.17); their CA was 
139.79 months (¢ 7.34). The IQ of the seventy-six pupils pro- 
vided with Set Numerical-Help was 103.73 (¢ 11.09); their 
CA was 140.56 months (¢ 9.12). 


TEST RESULTS 


To test the formulated hypothesis, only the second multiple- 
choice papers submitted by all pupils were utilized.* Data on 
these papers were analyzed in three ways. First, each paper 
in both groups was marked according to number correct. There 
was only one correct choice allowed for each test item with the 
exception of number 13 (Table II). This animal ranged 
between sixty and ninety inches according to the caption, and 
both choices ‘d’ and ‘e’ were considered correct. The lowest 
and highest score that may have been assigned to any paper 
were 0 and 14. The mean scores for the pupils using Set Numeri- 
cal-Help and Set Silhouette-Help were 7.18 and 6.88, respec- 
tively. The significance of the difference between the means of 
the two small samples was computed and¢ = 1.15. For o df. 
a t of this value may have occurred by chance variation between 
twenty and thirty per cent of the time. Thus, the hypothesis 
that the numerical terms are not significantly more useful than 
familiar items in helping pupils in Grade VI judge the true sizes 
of unknown representations was accepted with a reasonable 
amount of confidence. 

In the ¢ test just described only one correct choice was assigned 
to each individual item. The writer realized, however, that 
more than one choice could be scored as reasonably correct. 
For example, the Adjutant Bird in Picture 1 is designated as 
five feet tall, but this figure is only the mean of a normal dis- 
tribution. Choices ‘d’ (three feet), ‘e’ (five feet) and ‘f’ (five 
feet plus) are reasonable, and pupils arbitrarily could be given 





*The first multiple-choice paper was used to determine whether the 
numerical terms and silhouette devices helped pupils judge the actual sizes 
of pictured objects. The results showed both methods significantly helped 
the pupils. See Morton S. Malter, The Relationship of Certain Variables 
to Children’s Ability to Estimate the True Size of Pictured Objects, (Unpub- 
lished), University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 
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credit for marking them. As a second means of testing the 
formulated null-hypothesis, the percentages of pupils in each 
group reasonably estimating the true size of each pictured object 
were compared. 

In making this comparison, a formula developed by McNemar* 
for calculating the statistical significance of the difference of 
two non-correlated percentages were used. Table III designates 


TABLE IJI.—PERCENTAGES OF PUPILS IN GROUPS REASONABLY 
ESTIMATING THE TRUE SIZES OF THE DESIGNATED PICTURES 


Reasonable Numerical Silhouette 01 
Picture Estimates Help Help Probability 

1 def 83 93 ~- 
2 d 28 41 — 
3 b 75 91 x 
4 abc 77 84 — 
5 bed 80 86 — 
6 ab 62 61 — 
7 def 75 79 —- 
8 b 46 55 — 
SS) ed 59 49 oes 
10 d 47 28 x 
11 cd 64 60 — 
12 d 62 38 x 
13 def 82 87 — 
14 de 67 63 — 


whether or not the differences between the various pairs of 
percentages were significant at the one per cent level of con- 
fidence. Thus the silhouette device in Picture 3 seems to be 
more useful than the corresponding caption (5 feet). The 
numerical terms under Pictures 10 and 12 seem to be more useful 
than the corresponding silhouette devices. This finding is 
expected in view of the manner in which the silhouette devices 
in Pictures 10 and 12 were constructed. None of the differ- 





Quinn McNemar. ‘Note on the Sampling Error of the Difference 
between Correlated Proportions or Percentages,’’ Psychometrika, x11 (1947), 


153-57. 
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ences between the other pairs of percentages were statistically 
significant. One may conclude that, in general, the Numerical- 
Help and Silhouette-Help methods are not significantiy different 
with respect to providing pupils in Grade VI with a reasonable 
idea of the true size of a pictured object. 

The data so far have been analyzed from two standpoints. 
On the basis of the results it was concluded that the two methods 
did not differ significantly with respect to communicating either 
a correct or reasonable idea of the true size of a pictured object. 
The data were treated in a third manner to determine whether 
or not the methods varied significantly with respect to affecting 
all choices pupils made on the multiple-choice test. All choices 
are now under consideration, whether or not they are correct or 
reasonable. 

The chi-square was computed for each contingency table dis- 
tribution listed in Table II. Table IV lists the picture dis- 
tributions according to numbers and the corresponding prob- 
abilities. The chi-square for distribution 1 is 12.94. For 3 df. 
a chi-square of this value would be exceeded much less than .005 
of the time. An aggregate chi-square computed for the test in 
general was found to be 84.47. For 28 d.f. a chi-square of this 
value (or larger) would be exceeded much less than .01 of the 
time. One may conclude, therefore, that the two methods do 
differ significantly with respect to affecting the estimates pupils 
make of the size of pictured objects. 

This latter conclusion must be interpreted cautiously. By no 
means does the conclusion imply either of the two methods is 
better. Nor does it imply that the entries in the adjoining 
correct cells are significantly different. It does indicate that 
entries in certain of the adjoining cells in the various contingency 
tables did vary significantly. Table IV suggests that the dis- 
tributions demanding our inspection are 1, 2, 4, 5, 10 and 12. 

Examination of distributions 1, 2, 4 and 5 (Table II) suggests 
the pupils in the Numerical-Help Group and Silhouette-Help 
Group were slightly underestimating and overestimating respec- 
tively. Part of this finding is corroborated elsewhere by the 
writer,> who found that pupils in Grade VI tend to underestimate 
numerical terms of considerable length, e.g., more than three 





5 Malter, op. cit., p. 112. 
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feet. The fact that the distributions for Pictures 10 and 12 
were significantly different again was expected. The silhouette 
devices in these two pictures were purposely constructed in a 
manner considered perverse, and thus the entries in correspond- 


TABLE I1V.—CHI-SQUARES AND CORRESPONDING PROBABILITIES 
ON PicturE ITEM DISTRIBUTIONS OF THE NUMERICAL HELP 
AND SILHOUETTE HELP GROUPS 


Chi- 

Picture Category Square df. Probability 
1 (abc)-d-e-f 12.94 3 .005 
2 (ab)-c-d-(ef) 28 . 38 3 .004 
3 (ab)-(cdef) 1.50 1 . 200 
4 a-b-c-(def) 11.68 3 .009 
5 (abc)-d-(ef) 18.72 2 .004 
6 a-b-c-(def) 5.24 3 .157 
7 (abc)-d-e-f 2.62 3 .460 
8 a-b-c-(def) 2.04 3 . 565 
9 (ab)-c-d-e-f 8.66 4 .715 

10 (abc)-d-(ef) 18.60 2 .001 
11 (ab)-c-d-(ef) 12.34 3 .064 
12 (abc)-d-(ef) 18.28 3 .004 
13 (abc)-d-(ef) 1.64 2 .452 
14 (ab)-c-d-e-f 1.86 4 .757 


ing cells in the Numerical Help and Silhouette columns were 
extremely divergent. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


The results indicate there is no significant difference in the 
effectiveness of selected familiar objects and numerical terms 
for communicating to pupils in Grade VI the actual size of 
unfamiliar representations. Pupils in this grade are sufficiently 
acquainted with the meaning of linear measurements ranging 
from six inches to six feet to use them effectively. The pupils, 
of course, varied in ability to assign a correct interpretation to a 
specified measurement. However, they also varied in ability to 
interpret correctly |designated familiar objects. An implication 
is that publishers of Grade VI materials need not insert familiar 
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objects in pictures to indicate the sizes of unknown items ranging 
between six inches and six feet. Numerical terms suffice for 
this purpose. 

The results possibly may have been altered in favor of the 
silhouette-devices if different familiar objects were used, especially 
in Pictures 10 and 12. The writer believes, however, that the 
familiar objects selected were reasonable. In fact, the experi- 
ment possibly was biased in favor of the silhouette devices, since 
the possibility of perspective confusing the reader was minimized. 
Furthermore, the result may have been altered in favor of the 
numerical terms if different captions were used. For example, 
the caption under Picture 6, ‘‘14 inches,”’ may have been more 
effective if stated as “‘1 foot, 2inches.” In general, the numerical 
captions and familiar items are representative of those which 
editors would select. 

The writer realizes the plausibility in the argument that a 
picture suggesting relative size is acceptable at ‘face validity.’ 
In other terms, it may be sufficient for a pupil to realize an 
object stands in a certain relation to a man, regardless of his 
concept of the latter. However, it is equally reasonable to 
argue that association of an object with its correct linear measure- 
ment is also sufficient. A realization of his association has two 
advantages. First, the pupils can communicate or otherwise 
use the number with reference to the object. Secondly, the 
number may be translated into an exacting concept with the 
use of a standard yardstick. 

No data were collected on the ability of pupils below Grade VI 
to use the alternatives. A concomitant study on the ability of 
pupils in Grade IV to estimate a series of distances between one 
inch and seven feet was conducted. The results showed there 
was little differences between the mean estimates of these dis- 
tances made by pupils in Grades IV and VI. There was, how- 
ever, a significant difference in variability of estimates, with 
pupils in Grade VI more closely grouped about the mean. 
While this suggests numerical terms may be less effective in 
Grade IV, a study in this grade on the ability of pupils to esti- 
mate the size of familiar items may also indicate more variability. 

The silhouette devices in Pictures 10 and 12 were intended to 





‘ Ibid., pp. 111-115. 
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provide suggestions for future studies. In both sets the pupils 
were asked to estimate the horizontal dimensions of the animals, 
although the familiar dimension of the known object was shown 
vertically. The results suggest this method of presentation 
is undesirable. A more elaborate study to test this tenable 
hypothesis is in order. 

Restrictions within the experiment prevented testing the 
formulated hypothesis in connection with objects of large mag- 
nitude. The writer believes that Dale is correct in contending 
that telling the size of a pyramid in terms of measurement is 
not likely to help the young reader. However, one must be 
cautious in assuming that a small familiar item, one most likely 
within the experiences of a reader, always suggests the actual 
sizes of a large object alongside it. Data collected in connection 
with Picture 12 suggests a familiar item may not be too effective 
when used to indicate the size of a much larger object. A study 
to determine the usefulness of small objects in indicating the 
size of large ones is necessary. In the meantime, the writer 
would suggest that both familiar items and captions be used to 
indicate the size of large objects. The advantage of the latter 
method, again, is that measurement can always be converted 


into meaningful concepts. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Prejudice verbalization (which hereafter will be referred to as 
PV for the sake of brevity) is defined as the production of 
invidious comments concerning an individual, group, organiza- 
tion or concept. As an index of anti-minority attitudes, the 
presence or absence of such verbalization can by no means be 
considered synonymous with the presence or absence of prejudice 
itself. Among very young children, its presence may only repre- 
sent a verbal behavior pattern copied from parents, their sur- 
rogates and childhood associates, rather than true emotionally 
negative attitude toward a minority. Among older children and 
adults, its absence can merely signify a reluctance to be identified 
as holding a socially reprehensible point of view. 

The fact still remains, however, that PV is often accepted as 
prima facie evidence of negative attitude. In the case of the 
naive individual, particularly the child, anti-Negro or anti- 
Semitic expression at the verbal level by others within the 
individual’s social sphere will almost certainly be apperceived as 
prejudice per se. For the child, it appears beyond question that 
PV by others is of importance in the etiology of any prejudices 
he may develop. Secondarily, it is also suggested that PV among 
young children, learned at least in part from parents operating 
in the permissive atmosphere of the family, may actually reflect 
adult attitudes more accurately than the responses of the parents 
themselves in direct interview. 

It was toward the identification of personal, social and eco- 
nomic factors associated with PV among children that this study 
was directed. Work by Frenkel-Brunswik,* Meltzer,* and 
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Hartley‘ indicate that children’s attitudes are positively cor- 
related with those of their adult associates. Previous research 
by Holmes® indicating that southern college students exhibit 
prejudice more frequently than do northern college students thus 
leads to the expectation that southern children will be more 
prone to PV than northern children. 

Radke and Sutherland’ reported a study of children’s attitudes 
toward Negroes and Jews in a small mid-western town where 
there were no Negroes and only one childless Jewish family. 
They found that statements of dislike for both minority groups 
increased with age. 

Adorno, et al,? working with adults, were able to find no simple 
relation between income and attitudes toward minority groups. 
However, they were able to discern a tendency for the offspring 
of fathers in professional occupations, particularly religious 
and government occupations, to exhibit less ethnocentric, or 
anti-minority, attitudes than did those of fathers with other 
types of occupations. They found no statistically significant 
sex differences. 

Ackerman and Jahoda! suggest the importance of ‘cultural 
climate’ as a determinant of anti-minority attitudes, pointing to 
Nazi Germany as representing a cultural climate which encour- 
aged anti-Semitism. In the United States, they say, the cultural 
climate is not consistent, support for anti-minority feeling vary- 
ing from one cultural subgroup to another. They feel that anti- 
minority behavior can be expected to show considerable depend- 
ency on specific in-group pressures. Thus, while much effort 
has been made to explore the relationship between prejudice 
and emotional disorder, it is suggested that prejudice, particu- 
larly at the verbal level, need not necessarily be associated with 
personality aberrations but, instead, may be conformity behavior 
in a given cultural climate. 

THE PROBLEM 

The present study was designed to determine whether or not 
PV in children was significantly related to differences in sex, 
geographic location, father’s occupation, national origin, age 
and school grade. 


POPULATIONS 


Three sub-populations were studied: seventy southern boys, 
seventy northern boys and seventy northern girls. The age 
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distribution (range: four to fifteen years), which because of 
matching is the same for each sub-population, is presented as 
TableI. None of the subjects concerned were Negro or Jewish. 


TaBLE I.—DIsTRIBUTION BY AGE FoR EAcH SAMPLE 





Age N 

4 1 

5 6 

6 5 

7 10 

‘ 15 

9 [s 

10 15 

11 7 

12 7 

13 3 

14 2 

15 1 

Total 70 

TABLE IIJ.—DIstTRIBUTION BY FATHER’s OccUPATION FOR EACH 
SAMPLE 
Occupation Southern Northern Northern 
Boys Boys Girls 

Farmer 49 0 0 
Professional 0 6 6 
Business 4 3 4 
Clerical and Sales 0 7 10 
Skilled l 22 23 
Semi-skilled 2 19 20 
Unskilled 7 6 3 
Miscellaneous and Unknown 7 7 4 
Total 70 70 70 


The Southern Sample.—The seventy southern boys were 
interviewed on a trip along U.S. Highway 301, between Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina and Petersburg, Virginia, in June, 1950. 
They were predominantly children of farmers. A breakdown for 
this group by father’s occupation is found in Table II. No 
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data relative to school grade or national origin were obtained for 
this sample. 

The Northern Sample.—The seventy northern boys and seventy 
northern girls were interviewed in the five boroughs of New York 
City between June and September, 1950. The breakdown for 
this group by father’s occupation is given in Table II. Distribu- 
tions by school grade (range: pre-school to tenth-grade) are pre- 


TABLE III.—DIstTrRIBUTION BY ScHOOL GRADE FOR NORTHERN 





SAMPLE 
Grade Boys Girls 

Pre-school 5 4 
Kindergarten 2 3 
First 6 7 
Second 9 9 
Third 7 6 
Fourth 6 19 
Fifth 14 6 
Sixth 12 7 
Seventh 4 l 
Eighth 3 4 
Ninth 2 3 
Tenth 0 l 

Total 70 70 


sented as Table III. A description of this sample in terms of 
national origin is given as Table IV. 


PROCEDURES 


Collection of Data.—Prejudice verbalization was elicited 
through the use of simple verbal stimuli. Each child was 
approached and an attempt to establish an informal, permissive 
relationship between him, or her, and the interviewer was.made. 
It was often necessary for the interviewer to participate in the 
activities of the child—games of ball, Chinese checkers, climbing 
in the playground, etc. In those cases where a group of children 
was encountered, only one child from the group was interviewed, 
and this was done apart from the rest in order to avoid any 
immediate influence of the child’s playmates on his, or her, 
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TaBLeE [V.—DiIstTrIBuTION BY NATIONAL ORIGIN FOR NoRTHERN 
SAMPLE 


National Origin Males 


‘‘ American” 
Armenian 
Chinese 
Czechoslovakian 
Danish 

» English 
English-German 
English-Irish 
French 
French-Canadian 
French-Italian 
German 

Greek 
Greek-Italian 
Irish 
Irish-German 
Irish-Italian 
Italian 

Japanese 
Lithuanian 
Polish 
Polish-German 
Portuguese 
Puerto Rican 
Russian 
Russian-German 
Scottish-Italian 
Spanish 
Swedish-Irish 
Ukrainian 


Total 
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verbalizations. In each case, at suitable points during the 
interview, the questions, 
Do you know what Jews are? What do you think of them? 
Do you know what Negroes are? What do you think of 
them? 
were asked, and the responses noted. In some cases, where the 
word ‘Negroes’ was not understood, the words ‘colored people’ 
were substituted. In all cases, the children were interviewed 
outside of the home and away from any institutional situation, 
but were instead contacted singly in the streets, parks, play- 
grounds, along the highway, etc. 

The presence or absence of anti-minority verbalization was 
determined by examining the interview protocol which was writ- 
ten immediately after each conversation. Protocols were not 
written during interview in order that freedom of expression on 
the part of children might be encouraged. 

Typical of the remarks judged to be PV were: 

“Tf any of them come to my block, I’ll beat the hell out of 


them.” 
“They have black faces and I don’t like to play with them.” 
“They got all the money ... they’re crooks... you 


can’t trust them.” 

On the other hand, a comment similar to many frequently 
encountered, and which was judged to indicate absence of PV, 
was that made by a girl attending a parochial school: ‘“‘God 
created all of us . . . made us all alike. We must love every- 
one’... ”’ In this case, as in a number of others, some of the 
child’s spontaneous comments pointed to an awareness of the 
problem of prejudice. Other responses judged to be without PV 
included: 

“They’re all right.” 
‘““They’re the same like anybody else.” 

During interview, when the interviewer was uncertain about 
whether or not PV was actually present (for example: ‘‘ They’re 
OK, but I don’t play with them.”), further probing was made 
until the attitudinal direction of the comments was clear. 

Statistical Analysis.—In determining the statistical relationship 
of PV to discrete variables like geographic location, sex, father’s 
occupation and national origin, the technique for determining 
the significance of a difference between two percentages was 
employed. For example, when northern boys were compared 
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with southern boys on anti-Negro verbalization, the significance 
of the difference between percentage anti-Negro verbalization 
found in each of the two sub-populations was determined. In 
the case of the continuous variables, age and grade, the sig- 
nificance of a difference between the means of two samples was 
found. For example, in the northern sample, the mean age of 
children with anti-Jewish verbalization was compared with the 
mean age of those without anti-Jewish verbalization, and the 
significance of the difference between the two means was assessed. 

In the cases of both the discrete and continuous variables, 
significance was estimated through the use of ¢ ratios which were 
calculated and interpreted from Smith’s Probability Table of 
t® in terms of the acceptance or rejection of the null hypothesis. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Differences in prejudice verbalization by geographic location, 
sex, father’s occupation and national origin are summarized as 
Table V which shows that: 

1) No statistically significant sex differences in PV were found 
in comparing northern girls with northern boys, although in each 
PV category; anti-Jewish, anti-Negro and the combined anti- 
Jewish—anti-Negro—or both, the boys showed a consistently 
higher percentage of PV. 

2) The southern boys exhibited significantly more of each type 
of PV than did the northern boys. Since northern boys con- 
sistently showed more PV than northern girls, and, since there 
was an equal number of cases in each of the three sub-populations, 
t ratios for the northern girls versus the southern boys, which 
will necessarily reflect significant differences, were not computed. 

3) In the northern sample (boys and girls combined), children 
of professional fathers showed significantly less PV of each type 
than did the children of non-professional fathers. 

4) A group comprised of all children in the northern sample 
with English, Irish, German or Polish national origin was found 
to have a significantly higher proportion of each type of PV than 
did all of the other children in that sample. 

Differences in PV for the northern sample by age and grade 
are presented as Table VI. 

5) While the mean age and grade of northern children with 
anti-Jewish verbalization were lower than those found for 
northern youngsters free of this kind of PV, the differences 
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were not found to be statistically significant. However, the 
mean age and grade of children falling in the anti-Negro and the 
combined anti-Jewish—anti-Negro—or both categories, were 


TABLE V.—DIFFERENCES IN PREJUDICE VERBALIZATION BY SEx, 
GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION, FATHER’S OCCUPATION AND NATIONAL 
























































ORIGIN 
Anti- 
Jewish, 
aii Anti- t Anti- t Anti- t 
fype of Verbalisation: Jewish |Ratio| Negro | Ratio! Negro, | Ratio 
or 
Both 
By Sex and | Per cent of 70 Northern Girls | 35.71 30.00 41.43 
Geographic 1.21 11.25 1.88 
Location Per cent of 70 Northern Boys | 45.71 40.00 57.14 
5.64* 7 .63* 5.69* 
Per cent of 70 Southern Boys | 89.47f; 91.43 94.29 
Northern Per cent of 12 Children with 
Sample: By. Professional Fathers 60.00 08.33 08.33 
Father's 9.81* 3.26*|——_——+15 . 60* 
Occupation Per Cent of 118 Children with 
Non-professional 44.92 38.14 54.24 
Fathers 
Northern Per Cent of 68 Children with 
Sample: By English, German, Irish or | 57.35 45.59 63.24 
National Polish National Origin 
Origin 
4.11* 2.60* 3.33* 
Per Cent of 72 Children with 
Other Types of National| 25.00 25.00 36.11 
Origin 


























* Significant at the one per cent level of confidence. 

t This represents the percentage of southern boys who both knew the meaning of the 
word ‘Jew’ and exhibited anti-Jewish verbalization. Thirty-two Southern boys who did 
not know the word ‘Jew’ were excluded from the computation of this percentage. 
significantly lower than those of children who did not express 
these types of PV. 

In general (Table V), anti-Jewish verbalization tended to 
be more prevalent within the northern sample than was anti- 
Negro verbalization. gIn the southern sample, both types of 
PV were high and approximately equal percentage-wise. How- 
ever, in no case was any sample significantly more anti-Jewish 
in PV than anti-Negro, ¢ ratios concerned with this aspect hover- 
ing near zero. These ¢ ratios are not recorded elsewhere in this 


report. 
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DISCUSSION 


In the statistical analysis it was found that of all possible 
dichotomies based on father’s occupation for the northern 
sample, the Professional—Non-professional dichotomy was the 
only one which yielded significant differencesin PV. This would 


TABLE VI.—DIFFERENCES IN PREJUDICE VERBALIZATION BY 
AGE AND GRADE FOR THE NORTHERN SAMPLE (N = 140) 





By Age in Years By School Grade 





Type of Verbalization a ie , aiaie . , 


Age | Age |Ratio|” |Grade| Grade | Ratio 








With Anti-Jewish Prejudice 











Verbalization 57| 8.68 | 2.15 57| 3.42 2.05 
— 1.69 |— 1.74 
Without Anti-Jewish Preju- 
dice Verbalization 83) 9.39 | 2.77 83) 4.14 2.82 
With Anti-Negro Prejudice 
Verbalization 49) 7.88| 2.18 49) 2.57 2.10 
4.49*|— 4.87* 








Without Anti-Negro Preju- 
dice Verbalization 91)}9.81|2.77 91] 4.54 2.55 





With Anti-Jewish, Anti- 
Negro, or Both, Prejudice 
Verbalization 69) 8.17) 2.24 69, 3.16 | 2.14 

— 3.86*|— 3.25* 








Without Anti-Jewish, A~.ci- 
Negro, or Both, Prejudice 
Verbalization 71| 9.79 | 2.67 71| 4.52 | 2.75 





























* Significant at the one per cent level of confidence. 


appear to indicate that it is the educational or cultural level of 
the father, rather than his economic level per se, which is associ- 
ated with the child’s verbalization of prejudice. In order to 
maintain simplicity in Table V, the statistically insignificant 
dichotomies based on father’s occupations have been omitted. 
Ten children in this sample who did not know their father’s 
occupations, or whose fathers were deceased, were excluded from 
this portion of the analysis. 
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In dealing with national origin, it was felt that the limited 
samples available in terms of this variable did not warrant 
separate statistical treatment for each type of national origin. 
Instead, and in order to determine whether or not differences in 
cultural climate associated with national origin might profitably 
be more closely investigated in the future, children of English, 
German, Irish and Polish origin were compared as a group with 
those of all other types of national origin present in the northern 
sample. This breakdown was used because the majority of 
children of English, German, Irish and Polish origin showed PV 
within each of their respective national origin subgroups. 

Because of the extremely high incidence of PV in the southern 
sample, statistical differentiation in terms of variables like age 
and father’s occupation was found unfeasible and was not 
attempted.. While both the northern and southern children were 
found to express prejudice at the pre-school level, the southern 
children verbalized prejudice equally at all age levels, while the 
northern children tended to exhibit less PV with increasing age. 
Thus, it appears that the results of this study are in keeping 
with the contention by Ackerman and Jahoda that cultural 
climate is a determinant of anti-minority attitudes. Their 
statement that cultural climate in the United States is not con- 
sistent seems to be borne out when the northern and southern 
samples are compared. In the northern sample, the cultural 
climate of New York City would seem to permit the emergence 
of such aspects as national origin, age and father’s occupation as 
correlates of PV. On the other hand, the southern sample 
exhibited PV so uniformly that it may be inferred that a broad 
southern sub-cultural tendency to PV was operating which 
obscured the effect of cultural and personal factors found to be 
associated with PV in the northern sample. 

It is interesting to note that the age and school grade differ- 
ences associated with anti-Jewish verbalization were not sig- 
nificant, while they were for anti-Negro verbalization. A 
possible reason for this may rest in the difference in level of 
abstraction required to identify the two minority groups. It 
would seem plausible that younger white non-Jewish children 
can, on the basis of skin color, differentiate Negroes from them- 
selves rather easily. On the other hand, ability to recognize 
Jews as different from themselves rests on the formation of some- 
what more abstract concepts such as religious affiliation. 
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The findings of this study are in contradiction to those of 
Radke and Sutherland concerning their observation that state- 
ments of dislike for Negroes and Jews increased with age. A 
strict comparison of their results with those of the present study 
cannot be made because of a number of differences in sampling 
and techniques used in the two studies. 

While it might have been expected that PV differences associ- 
ated with the sex variable would appear, in view of the difference 
in level of aggression between male and female to be found in the 
social réles assigned to each sex, the findings of this study support 
a tendency in the direction of higher PV for males which only 
approaches statistical significance. It is likely, however, 
that a larger sample would have yielded statistically significant 
differences. 

It should be pointed out that, in assessing the relation of any 
given variable with PV in this study, no statistical technique was 
used for holding the effect of other variables constant. Thus, 
for example, the apparent significant relationship of national 
origin with PV may disappear when other variables associated 
with socio-economic status are held constant. In view of this, 
the results obtained should be cautiously interpreted and 
regarded primarily as suggesting promising areas for further 
research. 
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One of the problems in constructing a scale for attitude 
measurement is the selection of the type of response for the items 
of the scale. Any one of several types of response may be used. 
For example, the subject may be asked to respond by indicating 
acceptance or rejection of a single statement, by indicating a 
position along a continuum of agreement or disagreement for a 
single statement, or by selecting from two or more statements 
presented simultaneously that one which most closely corre- 
sponds to his point of view. 

Before preparing an attitude scale in its final form, some evi- 
dence for evaluating various types of response to items is desir- 
able. This evaluation can probably best be accomplished by 
comparing the results from several administrations of the scale, 
each involving a different type of response, with some external 
criterion representing the attitude which the scale purports to 
measure. From a practical standpoint, however, the number of 
types of response under consideration will usually be confined to 
two or three. 

It was the purpose of the present investigation to determine 
the relative effectiveness of two types of item response to a scale 
on attitudes toward education. The over- or under-achievement 
of the college students used as subjects was employed as the 
external criterion for the evaluation. Over- or under-achieve- 
ment was chosen as the external criterion since it was a form of 
behavior entirely independent of the scale score, it could be 
objectively and accurately measured, and it could be assumed to 





* The research upon which the results of this article are based was con- 
ducted while the senior author was a member of the Psychology Depart- 
ment of the Iowa State College. 
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represent an expression of the type of behavior the scale was 
designed to measure. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


In an earlier phase of the research project herein described, 
Dodds! constructed two hundred seventy statements of attitudes 
pertaining to some aspect of education or attendance at college. 
From an item analysis following administration of these two 
hundred seventy items to three hundred eighty students, the 
ninety items which correlated highest with total score were 
selected for use in the present study. 

The Forms of the Scale.-—The ninety items finally selected were 
assembled into two forms of the scale. In one form a five-point 
response scale of the Likert® technique was used as a type of item 
response. In the other form of the scale, statements of similar 
content, but expressing different points of view, were paired and 
the subject was asked to select the statement most indicative of 
his attitude. For example: 


I’d leave school if I I intend to finish my college degree 
had a good job offer. even if I should get a good job offer. 








Since the same statements were used in each form of the scale, 
the single statement form was composed of ninety items and 
the paired statement form was composed of forty-five items. 

Administration and Subjects—The two forms of the scale were 
administered to two hundred one second-quarter freshman 
students attending the Iowa State College. One-half the sub- 
jects took the single-statement form first and one-half took the 
paired-statement form first. About forty-five minutes was 
required for administering the two forms. 

In addition to responding to the two forms of the scale, the 
subjects were asked to indicate the number of hours they had 
studied during the last two weeks. Administration of the scales 
was accomplished at the end of the fourth week of the quarter. 

Scoring.—To construct a scoring key for each form of the scale 
the responses to the items of the twenty-five highest over- 
achievers and the twenty-five lowest under-achievers were 
tabulated. For the construction of the keys over- or under- 
achievement was defined as the difference between the mean 
course mark obtained by the student during the quarter in which 
he took the test and the mean course mark which was predicted 
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for him using as independent variables his American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination test score and his high- 
school grade-point average. Over-achievement was indicated 
by a positive difference (actually larger than expected) and under- 
achievement by a negative value. In identifying the extreme 
over- and under-achievers for the item analysis the regression 
equation was obtained by least squares for the two hundred one 
subjects and an individual prediction was made for each subject. 

The responses to the items in the single-statement form were 
weighted 4, 3, 2, 1, 0, or 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, according to the direction in 
which the majority of the over-achievers responded. The 
paired-statement form was scored 1, 0, or 0, 1, in the same man- 
ner. The total score on each scale form was obtained for each 
subject. 

In determining the relative effectiveness of the two types of 
response, the external criterion was defined as the difference 
between a subject’s actual mean course mark received for the 
quarter in which he took the scale and the mean course mark 
predicted for him using his American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination score and the number of hours 
studied per week. Although used in constructing the scoring 
key, high-school grade-point average was dropped from the final 
analysis since it was felt that the same attitudes toward educa- 
tion were reflected in the collegiate achievement of the subjects. 
Since the analysis of regression was used in analyzing the results, 
however, it was not necessary to make individual prediction for 


each subject. 


RESULTS 


In Table 1 are shown the correlation coefficients from the final 
analysis of the five-point single-statement form of the attitudes 
scale. In Table 2 are shown the correlation coefficients from 
the final analysis of the paired-statement type of item response. 

The split-half reliability coefficients for the two forms of the 
scale were computed and found to be .67 for the single-statement 
form and .45 for the paired-statement form. It was also noted 
by timing a group of subjects that 1.7 times as much administra- 
tion time was required for the single-statement form as for the 


paired-statement form. 
The correlation between the two forms of the scale was found 


to be .668. 
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DISCUSSION 


As can be seen from a comparison of the validity coefficients 
for the two forms of the scale, .355 for the single-statement and 
.357 for the paired-statement, differences in validity of the two 
types of response are negligible. From the standpoint of feasi- 


TABLE 1.—CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR THE SINGLE- 
STATEMENT ForRM 


Attitude ACE Hrs. Hrs. 
Score Score Studied Studied 
(Xo) (Xo) r(X3)* R(X,)T 


Course Marks (Y) .415 477 .060 .112 
Attitude Score (Xo) .047 .115 .124 
ACE Score (X2) — .020 .107 


Ryixx) = .496T Rytxox:x) = .584T ryxexix, = .355T 


* Computed assuming a linear relationship for X; 
t Computed assuming a curvilinear relationship for X; 


TABLE 2.—CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR THE PAIRED- 
STATEMENT ForM 


Attitude ACE Hrs. Hrs. 
Score Score Studied Studied 
(X,) (X2) r(X3)* R(X,)t 


Course Marks (Y) .459 477 .060 .112 
Attitude Score (X;,) .063 — .005 .024 
ACE Score (Xe) — .020 . 107 


Ryx.x) = .496 Rewxix:x) = .584 —ryx,-x.x, = .357 


* Computed assuming a linear relationship for X; 
t Computed assuming a curvilinear relationship for X; 


bility of administration the paired-statement form would seem 
to be the more desirable under the circumstances here reported. 

The relatively high correlation between the two forms (.668) 
in comparison with their reliabilities (.67 and .45) suggests that 
the items in this scale are heterogeneous with respect to the 
criterion. It is conceivable that subscores for the scale could be 
used more effectively than a single score. It may be that the 
heterogeneity of the items tended to favor the paired-state- 
ment form of response. 
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As was indicated in the discussion of the scoring key, the item 
responses of one-fourth the subjects involved in the final analysis 
constituted the basis for constructing the key. Although only 
fifty of the two hundred one subjects were involved, and although 
high-school grade-point average was not an independent variable 
in the final analysis, the key construction procedure undoubtedly 
resulted in some spuriousness of the final partial correlations. 
There is little reason to assume, however, that the key con- 
struction procedure affected one type of response more than the 
other. A further study is being planned to use the key here 
described in scoring the scales of another group of subjects for 
the purpose of checking the validity of the scale itself. 


SUMMARY 


An attitudes toward education scale was administered in two 
forms to two hundred one college students. Single statements 
with a five-point response scale were used in one form and the 
same statements in paired arrangement were used in the other. 
Partial correlations between the students’ mean course marks and 
each form of the scale, with ACE scores and number of hours 
studied per week held constant were found to be .355 for the 
single-statement form and .357 for the paired-statement form. 
Reliability coefficients were found to be .67 and .45 for the single- 
and paired-statement forms, respectively. 

Although the paired-statement form of response yielded a low 
reliability coefficient in this investigation, its effectiveness in 
terms of correlation with an external criterion suggests that it be 
subjected to further research and be given more consideration in 


the construction of attitude scales. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Facutty oF THE COLLEGE. The 
Idea and Practice of General Education. An Account of 
the College of the University of Chicago. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1950, pp. 333. $3.50. 


Colleges in the Nineteenth Century showed a high degree of 
similarity in their course offerings. Subjects were limited in 
number, and regardless of the student’s postgraduation goals he 
was expected to follow the same course of study. The intro- 
duction of the elective system was the beginning of an accelerat- 
ing proliferation of courses and departments. While the elective 
system facilitated the training of specialists in many fields it 
limited the possibilities of a broad basic education which was 
claimed to be an advantage of the earlier classical liberal arts. 
By the end of the first quarter of the Twentieth Century there 
was concern over the trend toward specialization. Return to 
the classical program was impractical, so other ways of providing 
a broad education were sought. Literature of the past twenty- 
five years reports many experiments devoted to the development 
of ‘general education’ programs. The function served by such 
programs is the same as that of the classical liberal arts, but the 
content has been changed to conform more closely to the demands 
of our modern society. 

The College at the University of Chicago was one of the first 
institutions to design a general education program which was 
consciously experimental. Introduced first in 1931, this program 
has had many changes in content and method; even today it is 
not considered to be in its final form. In the volume being 
reviewed seventeen faculty members who have actively partici- 
pated in the program describe its growth and its detailed pattern 
at the present time. The first chapter discusses the problem of 
general education as it has been considered in the College. The 
second chapter presents a history of the University of Chicago 
with special emphasis on the position of the undergraduate 
College. Part II of the book includes chapters devoted to the 
curriculum in the three main divisions, viz., humanities, social 
Sciences, and natural sciences, and in the auxiliary areas of 
mathematics, writing, languages, and integration. In Part III, 
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three chapters on methods discuss teaching, examining, and 
student advising. 

Admission to the College, on the basis of examination rather 
than completed high-school courses, normally takes place after 
two high-school years. In each of the first three years the stu- 
dent takes a special integrated course in the humanities, in social 
science, and in natural science. In addition English, mathe- 
matics, and a foreign language are included in the first to third 
years, respectively. The fourth year is devoted to history and a 
course designed to integrate the work of the first three years 
which is entitled ‘Observation, Interpretation, and Integration.” 
Content as such is not considered the primary function of the 
three area courses; rather the objective is to develop judgment 
and methods of analysis and thinking. The B.A. degree is 
granted on the basis of successful completion of comprehensive 
examinations rather than on the basis of an accumulation of 
course credits. 

The enthusiasm and clarity with which the authors in the 
present volume report the work in their several areas should 
weaken the arguments of even extreme antagonists of general 
education. The twenty-year experiment at the University of 
Chicago is as important to the history of higher education in this 
country as was President Eliot’s introduction of the elective 
system at Harvard over half a century ago. Whether the com- 
plete program of the University of Chicago could be introduced 
in other universities might be questioned; that it affords a plan 
by which other universities might be guided in adapting general 
education to their special circumstances cannot be. 

C. M. Lovurtit 


University of Illinois 


GERALD R. Pascat AND BARBARA J. SutTetyt. The Bender- 
Gestalt Test: Quantification and Validity for Adults. New 
York: Grune and Stratton, 1951. 


The Bender-Gestalt is one of the performance tasks often used 
by clinicians to evaluate mental functioning. The subject is 
required to copy a set of eight simple designs. Until the publica- 
tion of this manual, the test has been inadequately supplied with 
scoring standards and norms, and validation has been much 
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needed. Pascal and Suttell administered the tests to hundreds of 
cases and identified features most likely to occur in records of 
patients as contrasted with normals. These features are 
embodied in a careful set of scoring guides of a near-objective 
sort. Unfortunately the report on item validity (Table 1) 
involves faulty statistical methods, but the total scoring method 
appears acceptable. Two scorers use it independently, on a 
sample of very wide range, with a correlation between scorings 
of .90. 

For norms and validity studies, the investigators rely on hit- 
and-miss samples, testing whatever groups could be obtained. 
Granting that availability is a requisite, it is nonetheless unfor- 
tunate that so much effort should be expended on unplanned 
samples in this and other clinical research. The authors present 
their findings with due caution and with commendable modesty; 
they often admit to having no idea what certain findings mean 
where less restrained clinicians would write several pages of 
rationalization. Yet they are not constricted: at one point (p. 
23) they squeeze a hypothesis out of data from three cases. 

The evidence for the Bender-Gestalt test is seemingly solid. 
Not only does it distinguish patients from community persons 
with bi-serial validities about .70; much more valuable in 
practice, it discriminates substantially between patients who 
improve and those who do not, tested at admission. The 
authors discuss the qualitative indications that their experience 
suggests consideration of, illustrate records of children, organics, 
and psychogenic cases with diagnostic discussion, and provide 
samples for training scorers. There are one hundred four pages 
of text, apart from appendices, which will be of great assistance 
to those who use the test. Both the style and organization of 
the material are rambling, but the authors’ ideas advance the 
usefulness of the Bender-Gestalt appreciably. 

LEE J. CRONBACH 


University of Illinois 


Bruno BerretHemm. Love Is not Enough. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1950, pp. 386. 


Love cannot be given by parents who do not possessit. Parents 
who do love their children do not have to be told todo so. It is 
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not enough to do the right thing at the right moment. Without 
the feelings and emotions that go with the act the effect is not 
educationally sound. For example, in bed-wetting, if the per- 
missive mother also kicks up a fuss about the labor of washing 
her sheets the child may suffer even greater guilt feelings than 
the one who is scolded for wetting himself. The foregoing 
statements illustrate the attitude which underlies both the 
selection and interpretation of materials in Bettelheim’s volume, 
Love is not Enough. The educational philosophy is that of John 
Dewey and the practice in line with the work of August Aichorn 
and Fritz Redl. A well told story of how Bettelheim and his 
staff have tried to apply these principles and practices in their 
work at the University of Chicago’s Sonia Shankman Orthogenic 
School is what the book is about. It is the story of how an 
educational institution for emotionally disturbed children sets 
the stage and permits children who have been mishandled by 
parents to develop the courage to live and learn through living 
so that life is again made livable for them. Everyday activities 
are conceived of as carriers of personal relationships, experiences 
of mastering tasks previously avoided, and those in which the 
child in the past experienced defeat. 

The chapter captions reveal the nature of everyday experiences 
illustrated and considered. [Illustrative chapter captions are 
“The Children,” ‘First Encounter,” ‘‘Events in Sequence,” 
“From Dreams to Waking,” “The Challenge of Learning,” 
“Rest and Play,” and “The World Outside.” The book also 
contains sixteen illustrations by Myron Davis, the photographer, 
who lived with the children before doing his work and was in that 
sense considered by the author a participant observer which is 
the manner in which he considers the staff. 

Although the education at the school is psychoanalytically 
slanted in its interpretation of behavior, Bettelheim is too realistic 
an educator to apply orthodox Freudian techniques in dealing 
with the children, and instead of emphasizing the bringing to 
light of unconscious he favors techniques for ego bolstering on 
the spot. Living spot therapy in a sense is what is practiced in 
this school under his direction. For example, what they try to 
do in a case of cleanliness is deal with anxieties around cleanliness 
in the settings in which they arose, that is, in the bathroom and 
the toilet. By the same token, oral disturbances can be dealt 
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with much more directly in the dining room than in the treat- 
ment room; and so on round the clock. The style of interview 
that is most frequently done by the staff members, called partici- 
pant observers, and the children is labelled by the author ‘mar- 
ginal interviews.’ This is interpretive in character but does not 
need to interfere with the momentary activity of the group or 
individual. The purpose may be to clear up an anxiety that 
interferes with the enjoyment or participation in an activity, or 
it may be to warn the child of an unavoidable outcome of his 
behavior that he does not seem to foresee. Again the author 
does not depend on symbolic thinking or its interpretation for 
the very good reason that “we live with the children twenty- 
four hoursaday. Wedonot have to rely on symbolic substitutes 
for events that took place in the past to be able to understand 
what may have happened at that time.” 

Intended chiefly as a description of the way the author’s school 
deals with emotionally disturbed children the volume will 
specifically serve other specialists in the same filed, but it can 
also serve to advantage to enlighten individuals concerned with 
the specifics of child growth and education for growth. 

H. MELTZER 

Psychological Service Center 

St. Louis, Missouri 


HapLey CaAntTrIL, Editor, AND Mriuprep Strunk. Public 
Opinion, 1935-46. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 


1951, pp. lix + 1191. 


This book, the first volume of its kind, “aims to present as 
many public opinion polls as possible in a convenient and useful 
form.” It includes reports from twenty-three organizations in 
sixteen different countries, and, according to the jacket, it will be 
indispensable to “historians, sociologists, political scientists, 
economists, editors, government officials, policy makers, and a 
host of others concerned with public reaction to current events.”’ 

The problem of number of subjects, ‘size of samples,’ is dealt 
with in the Introduction in general statements rather than by 
stating the sizes of samples for each report in the body of the 
book. The variability is large. The U.S. polls seem to use 
most commonly, 3,000 to a somewhat larger number; Fortune’s 
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Executive Forecast, 10,000; the National Opinion Research 
Center, 2,500 to 3,500, but in some cases as many as 7,000; 
state election polls, 15,000 to 20,000 (in 1936, 30,000). Num- 
bers for foreign polls seem to run from 2,000 to 3,600 with a few 
exceptions where the samples are as small as 1,000. The tele- 
graphic surveys use generally fewer than 1,000. The important 
matter is not how many ballots are sent out or how many inter- 
views are planned, but on how many returns are data actually 
made up. The present reviewer has made special inquiry on 
this point which does not seem to be clear in the book. It 
appears that the numbers of subjects, size of samples, would 
not be less by more than 100 to 150, than the number indicated 
in the Introduction (pp. viii-ix). The minimum for any inclu- 
sion would be determined in terms of the particular country 
involved, its sampling methods and would be checked by expert 
authorities. 

The contents of the volume are not limited to what many 
people understand as opinion, but to a much wider concept, 
including answers to such questions as, “Did you have any 
burst pipes at home during the recent cold spell?,” “Do you ever 
wear overshoes, rubbers, or rubber boots?,” “‘Have you read 

. ?,” “Can you recall having seen... ,?” ‘‘What is your 
guess . . .?” and questions eliciting likes and dislikes, preferences, 
etc. Many, of course, fall under what is generally understood as 
being matters of opinion: ‘‘ Which of these plans do you favor 

. .2,” “Should America have the biggest navy in the world?,” 
““Do you think school teachers should be allowed to spank dis- 
obedient children at school?.’”’ Although vast in its compre- 
hensiveness, the volume can hardly be thought to fulfill the 
advertising statement that it includes “‘every subject under the 
sun.” 

The Table of Contents is an index (pp. xv + lix). In such an 
immense work an index is more than usually difficult. Appar- 
ently they are always difficult since there are so few good ones. 
Despite all the work that has been done on this index, the reader 
will wish that more page references had been given instead of so 
many statements, See so and so. One may be obliged to read 
forty out of eighty reports before he finds the study he desires; 
a page reference would have saved all of this work. In many 
cases it is obvious that the omission of page references is justi- 
fiable, but omission on so lavish a scale is at least to be deplored. 
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The immense sweep of subjects from A. A. A. (See Agricultural 
Adjustment Act) to Yugoslavia makes it impossible to comment 
in detail upon the contents of the volume. In certain studies 
it is possible to trace changes in opinion through a number of 
years. In many reports one can find differences in opinion in 
terms of age, sex, economic condition, and of known causes such 
as war, etc. One can look for a special subject which does not 
appear. Psychiatry does not appear in the index, but there is a 
strange and interesting heading, Mental Physiology, (at least 
not new, Carpenter’s book entitled Mental Physiology was pub- 
lished in 1874). Studies vary in number under a given title 
from one to nearly one hundred. 

Among the topics having the largest number of reported studies 
are included agriculture, air, military problems, Canada, children 
and schools, economic problems, education, elections, finance, 
food, Great Britain, industry, international codperation, labor, 
liquor, national affairs, taxation, wages, war and United States. 
For many studies there are one or a few reports. 

There are no catchwords at the tops of pages but the indexing 
of the book as a whole makes it possible without undue loss of 
time to run down most but not all subjects. 

It is not the province of the reviewer (at least of this one), to 
raise the question as to accuracy and reliability of data reported 
inthe volume. This has been done at great length and literature 
on the subject is easily available. It is very pertinent to raise 
the question as to the influence of this book. It will probably 
be a sort of bible for large numbers of people for many years. 
Now, especially, when daily papers and periodicals are con- 
stantly quoting results of polls, this volume might become one 
of the most powerful influences available. For those who wish 
to vote with the majority, and for those who wish to agree with 
those who vote with the majority, here is a source which one may 
use, or because of which one may be unduly influenced. 

In this connection it is to be noted that although the Copyright 
1951 is printed conspicuously, just as plainly beneath the copy- 
right notice is the following: ‘‘The facts recorded in this volume 
may be freely used in other publications.” 

The volume is well and strongly bound and should withstand 
much continual reference to which it will undoubtedly be sub- 
jected. The type is clear and easily read. The presentation of 
studies is such that results can be quickly understood. The 
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printing is in two columns. It is the authority in its field. It 
will be considered indispensable in a number of different fields. 
A. 8. Epwarps 


University of Georgia 


NorMAaN L. Munn. Handbook of Psychological Research on the 
Rat. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1950, pp. 598. $7.50. 


This work is put forward not as a text but as a complete review 
of the psychological research on the rat. Even so, it is difficult to 
see how it can escape being used as a basic text in its field. The 
comprehensiveness of the book is indicated by the fact that a 
little more than a hundred pages are required for the bibliography. 

The problems, methodology, findings, and interpretations 
advanced in the book are those the research workers themselves 
have been concerned with. In all Munn seems to have been 
interested no more nor no less with systematic and theoretical 
problems than the men whose work is presented. A nice his- 
torical balance has been maintained. Morgan, Small, Wash- 
burn, Thorndike, Watson and Carr and other pioneer workers 
have their day as well as Lashley, Hull, and Tolman, their many 
students, and others of the present-day. 

Undoubtedly psychological research on the rat has contributed 
as much to the development of psychology in general as that con- 
ducted in any other field. This book does not emphasize this 
contribution. It treats primarily the psychology of the rat. 
It is significant for what it tells us about the rat. It should be of 
inestimable value to anyone interested, from any standpoint, in 
psychological research on the rat. It is doubtful if a work in 
experimental psychology superior to this, at least in terms of 
instructional value to the student, is to be found in any field of 
psychology. Of course it must be admitted that the author has 
chosen a field that has lent itself to rigorous experimental inves- 
tigation more readily than most others in psychology. 

Substantial progress has been made in all aspects of the field 
since the appearance of Munn’s An Introduction to Animal 
Psychology in 1933, which was actually a work on the psychology 
of the rat. Perhaps the most striking new developments are to 
be seen in abnormal and social behavior of the rat and research 
in systematic psychology. 

The ten chapters in the book bear the following titles: 1) 
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Introduction; 2) Unlearned Behavior; 3) General Activity; 4) 
Motives, Emotions, and Hoarding; 5) Sensory Processes; 6) 
The Réle of Sensory Processes in Maze Behavior; 7) The Learn- 
ing Process; 8) Some Aspects and Conditions of Learning; 9) 
Systematic Psychology; 10) Abnormal and Social Behavior. 

In reading this comprehensive exposition of psychological 
research on the rat one is struck with the similarity between the 
psychology of the rat and the psychology of man. Naturally, 
the rat is of somewhat limited power. But as far as he goes he is 
strikingly similar to man. One would be rather hard put to 
find important psychological phenomena in the rat that are 
divergent from such phenomena found in man. Psychologists 
have been cautious about generalizing from animal data. Per- 
haps our first concern should be to make sure we understand 
the animal. This is certainly the first concern of the animal 
psychologist. J. B. Stroup 

State University of Iowa 


WeRNER Wotrr. Diagrams of the Unconscious, Handwriting 
and Personality in Measurement, Experiment and Analysis. 
New York: Grune and Stratton, 1948, pp. 423. 


Handwriting as an index of personality has typically received 
unfavorable and critical treatment in psychological literature. 
The reason for this, according to the author of the volume 
under review, is that the experiments have been limited in 
scope and have merely proved the absence of arbitrary rela- 
tionships between single graphic signs and single personality 
traits. This, he contends, does not disprove the possible rela- 
tionship between the total graphic expression and total person- 
ality. Accordingly, in this comprehensive volume of handwrit- 
ing and personality, measurement, experiment, and analysis, the 
author, well known for his experimental work in depth psy- 
chology, attempts to evaluate and illustrate how handwriting 
can be best subjected to experimental procedure in the light of a 
more dynamic psychology. The method he advocates and 
applies is to select characteristic themes of personality and relate 
these to analysis of handwriting. A thematic approach is in 
line with modern trends in projective techniques. It is the 
author’s impression that direct analysis of expressive movements, 
particularly handwriting, without intermediary materials for 
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projection allows more precise and more defined application of 
scientific criteria than projective methods. The volume as a 
whole is impressive appearing and has the surface earmarks of a 
thoroughgoing and scholarly comprehensive work. Evaluative 
considerations, analysis of hypotheses, plentiful illustrations, 
lists of specimens of handwriting, attempted correlation with 
biographical material, graphs, drawings, tables, an extensive 
bibliography and index are all included. Does a more thorough- 
going analysis of the material selected, its organization and 
emphasis show up as well as its surface manifestations? 

The content of the book is presented in two large parts. Part 
I, entitled ‘‘Form and Movement,” includes a general treatment 
of the whole subject, containing the author’s thesis and argu- 
ment for a consideration of handwriting in personality measure- 
ment. In the seven chapters of Part I topics considered include 
symmetry, rhythm, configuration, consistency in personality, 
diagrams of personality, and the origin of configuration. Part 
II, called ‘‘Expression and Movement,” includes chapters on 
unity of expressiveness, empathy and projection, symbolization, 
interpretation of graphic expression, the author’s evaluation of 
the self, analysis of indicators of graphic expression, and a final 
chapter on handwriting and biography. The author contends 
that the findings he reports in this volume indicate that the 
unconscious movements in writing represent a reign of order, 
proportion, and configuration appearing in the same way as if 
they had been consciously calculated, measured, and constructed. 
Statistical evidence for claims made are presented. The match- 
ing technique of which the author is one of the founders is applied 
here by him to show a more meaningful relationship and con- 
nection between handwriting and other forms of personality 
expression. This is in line with his general feeling that graphic 
expression is not only patterned by some factors of personality 
but by the unity of personality. 

In spite of the author’s attempts to show consistency of treat- 
ment of the various phases of the topic he considers, occasional 
inconsistencies and over-emphasis appear. In Part I, particu- 
larly, and to some measure through the book, he emphasizes a 
need for dynamic and configurational approaches. However, 
in Table 16 he lists the main characteristics of graphic expression 
indicative of a relationship between the appearance of writing 
and characteristics they signify without much reservation. In 
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his chapter on biography he analyzes the hardwriting of Lincoln, 
Spinoza, Kant, and others with biographical materials. In 
Lincoln’s graphic expression, we are told inhibitory elements 
seem to dominate. ‘ Passivity, restriction, negativism, psycho- 
biological disturbances, dreaminess, introversion and sensitivity ”’ 
are said to be manifested. But, we are also told that the opposite 
elements of activity and determination are also present in Lin- 
coln. The graphic expression indicates this potentiality although 
it does not show that Lincoln made his own passivity an element 
of activity and turned his melancholy into power. This final 
statement is an interpretation in line with biographical data, but 
it is not revealed in the analysis of handwriting. An analysis of 
Lincoln’s personality on the basis of handwriting only would 
certainly be an incomplete one and, in terms of neglecting the 
significant, a false one. Similar criticism can be made of other 
attempts at correlating biographical data with handwriting. 
That this material represents real clinical validation is more 
questionable than the author seems to imply or express. 

The author is a serious student, interested in experimental 
approaches to depth psychology and he is serious in this effort 
of his. What he claims for handwriting is worthy of considera- 
tion for further investigation, however, rather than for uncritical 
acceptance. The fact that some of the conclusions the author 
arrives at are best classified as based on subjective judgment 
rather than real clinical validation does not disprove the value 
of the contribution. The least one can say is that the volume 
does have in it materials that are subject to interesting discus- 
sion and suggestive of experimental procedure for further investi- 
gation of some of the problems raised, even though they do not 
represent a series of conclusions concerning handwriting in 
personality measurement that represent validated insights for 
personality understanding. H. MELTZER 

Psychological Service Center 

St. Louis, Missouri 


C. P. Strong, Editor. Annual Review of Psychology. Vol. I. 
Stanford, California, Annual Review, Inc., 1950, pp. 330. 


In 1950 Annual Reviews, Inc., has added four fields to its 
listing: medicine, plant physiology, physical chemistry, and 
psychology. The oldest, Annual Review of Bio-Chemistry, is 
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now in its eighteenth volume. Annual Review of Psychology is in 
its eleventh volume. 

The chapters in Annual Review of Psychology, eighteen in all, 
cover most of the major topics found in the Contents of the 
Psychological Abstracts. The Review will not compete with the 
Abstracts, but will supplement it in various significant ways. In 
the Review the authors have organized, synthesized and critically 
evaluated the research and theoretical writing of the year covered 
in their respective fields. (The period covered is roughly July 
1948-July 1949.) In many cases the authors have related the 
year’s development to recent previous work. This publication 
should aid psychologists greatly in maintaining contact with 
fields of psychology that lie outside their own specialization. It 
should be very popular with graduate students. 

The authors in this first volume have set a high standard. 
There are several outstanding chapters. Among these, those of 
Melton, Sears, Cronbach, and Thorndike should be of special 
interest to educational psychologists. 

Authors and Chapter titles are as follows: H. E. Jones and N. 
Bayley, Growth, Development and Decline; A. W. Melton, Learn- 
ing; N. R. Bartlett, Vision; E. B. Newman, Hearing; F. A. 
Geldard, Somesthesis and the Chemical Senses; R. L. Thorndike, 
Individual Differences; R. R. Sears, Personality; J. S. Bruner, 
Social Psychology and Group Processes; C. L. Shartle, Industrial 
Psychology; D. O. Hebb, Animal and Physiological; N. A. 
Cameron, Abnormalities; H. F. Hunt, Clinical Methods: Psy- 
chodiagnostics; W. U. Snyder, Clinical Methods: Psychotherapy; 
L. J. Cronbach, Educational Psychology; R. F. Berdie, Counsel- 
ing Methods: Diagnostics; E. S. Bordin, Counseling Methods: 
Therapy; D. A. Grant, Statistical Theory and Research Design; 


D. M. Johnson, Problem-Solving and Symbolic Processes. 
J. B. Stroup 


State University of Iowa 
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